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THIS DOUBLE DUTY EXTRACTOR 


Extracts Combs Fast and E ffic iently. Dries Cappings in Few Minutes 


Tl vy N 12 takes Three Jumbo Frames or Six Shallow 
Fram at a loading. The new No. 14 (illustrated) takes 
Four Standard Hoffman Frames or Eight Half Depth 
Frame it a time. The No, 10 takes three Standard 
Frames or Six Half Depth Frames. 
Almost impossible to break a comb while extracting. Fast 

efficient the re al extractor for the average beekeeper. 
Crank n side for easy turning 

e APPIN Gs DRIED QUICKLY AND RIGHT 

Loosen ing nuts and entire top lifts off to easily 
pour in capping Whirling a few minutes dries them. 
Reel basket is quickly lifted out to dump dried cappings 
and for easy cleaning. Ball bearing reel, heavily built 
throughout djustable honey gates. 


Double Duty feature alone is worth half the price and 
found only on these extractors. Write for complete extrac- 





tor catalog. Size Pockets Weight Price 
No. 10 }-Frame or 6-Frame 9 % "x16" 40 lbs. $13.35 
No, 12—3-Frame or 6-Frame 12 “x16” 48 lbs. 14.90 
No. 14—-4-Frame or 8-Frame 956”x16” 48 lbs. 14.35 
NOTE THESE LOW PRICES 
24-Frame Radia pa GGn eae Re eu wow k Gee ae OMe ee $78.00 
2-1 teversible ee ee 21.50 
l n ers 31 oe e° ees eeee .95 
81 lain Uneapping Knife TTT Te 1.10 
PATENTED 10%” Plain Uncapping Knife. ute wes amie -- J.86 
Steat { n ou” 5 
60 Years of Service Your 2'i01" dieam Boiler tes) ses so cllleelluil) 280 
Guarantee of Quality. Hive Tools—8”.... . .45ce—10”. ple eae -50 
Bee Escape llc each or 12 for.... 5 Ta 
Wire Embedders ae Kee een’ mee -20 
ASK YOUR DEALER—If he cannot upply Standard Products, write us for prompt 


shipment or catalog. 


THE STANDARD CHURN Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio 











REQUEEN-NOW! 


This is one of the best months in the year to requeen. 

We offer queens backed by our many years experience, reared from 
the best Three-banded Italian stock under the most modern conditions, 
and YOU must be the judge. 

If at any time you get a queen from us that does not meet your ex- 
pectations, return her and she will be replaced or your money refunded. 

Sent by airmail at no extra cost if you so specify. 

MATED QUEENS 
50c each 
15% discount to dealers 


The Stover Apiaries 








Mayhew, Mississippi 
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Honey Containers! 


SOLDERED WITH VIRGIN TIN 











All our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are this year soldered with virgin tin. 
In this way no honey can come into contact with lead, used in ordinary solder. You run 
no risk of contamination or confiscation of shipment by pure food authorities. Prices 
subject to change. If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 
deduct 10% in ordering tin and glass containers or both together. 














poi | Se | Oe | 
2\%-lb. cans, 100 in ctn., wt. 31 lbs....| $ 3.90 | $ 4.05 | $ 4.25 | $ 4.20 | $ 4.20 
5-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 Ibs....... 3.05 3.10 3.25 3.20 3.20 
10-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 Ibs...... | 4.50 4.75 4.80 4.80 4.80 
5-gal. cans, 1 in ctn., wt. 6 lbs........ .44 .48 .45 .45 .45 
5-gal. cans, 50 in crate, wt. 175 Ibs.*...| 15.50 | 16.50 / 15.85 | 16.25 | 16.25 
14-Ib. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 Ibs...... .68 .75 .68 .69 .69 
1-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs....... .85 .98 .90 .93 .93 
2-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 Ibs........ .63 .65 .63 .65 .65 
3-Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs........ | .68 .70 .69 .70 70 





*Can only be shipped 50/c. 


WINDOW CARTONS 


These beautiful pink and green cartons with a large 
cellophane window show up section honey to the best 
sales advantage. The color combination blends 
wonderfully with the white comb surface and the 
large window shows an enticing area of honey comb 
to the buyer. Flowered around the edges with clover 
blossoms and completely enclosing the section, these 
cartons surely help sell honey for more money. 


U644—444"x1%”" Beeway 
U645—444"x1%”"” No B’way 
U646—4"x5”"x134” No B’way 
100, $1.20; 500, $5.50; 
1,000, $10.00. 
Weight 6% Ibs. per 100; 55 
lbs. per 1,000. All postage ex. 








REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 








wes : 14% $ 1% $3.65 A—F.O.B. Watertown, Wis. 
3649—colorec eh daettee4 cake Reese 4 3.65 = - 

WORE —slaln 6% 0... ccecsccccccesces 55 2.50 | B—F.O.B. Sioux City, Iowa. 
U658—eolored Bag 4%4 ..........000- 95 4.05 | C—F.O.B. Springfield, O. 
U430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 Ibs. ea... 50 | D—FOB. Lynchburg, Vir. 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib.; 500, 5 Ibs. 
Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain 
wrappers. 


E—F.O.B. Albany, N. Y. 














Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than those listed here. 


G. B. LEWIS CO, Watertown, Wis 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.; 1117 JEFFER- 
SON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 110 W. MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO; 11 W. THIRD STREET, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 





Send your order to our office nearest to you.———_— —_—_—_——— 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of July). 


SUMMARY.—Abnormally warm weather has 
been general over the entire country except 
the southern Mountain area and the Southwest, 
with temperatures in the Plains Section rang- 
ing up to 110°. The moisture situation is bet- 
ter than that of last year, but it has been very 
dry over much of the Plains Area and in scat- 
tered sections elsewhere. The prospective size 
of the crop is still very uncertain, with bet- 
keepers hoping that the anticipated good fall 
flow from goldenrod, smartweed, late sweet 
clover, late alfalfa, buckwheat, etc., may help 
to make up in part for the white honey crop 
that has proved disappointingly small in so 
many areas. In the Clover Belt, for example, 
excessive rainfall and swarming sharply cur- 
tailed the flow from white clover and alsike, 
and present prospects are for one of the small- 
est crops of white honey in years. Extreme 
heat has been instrumental in cutting short the 
flow in the Plains States, where the shortage of 
available nectar sources reflects last year’s 
drouth. Grasshoppers and Mormon crickets 
have been a serious menace in the Mountain 
States. Swarming, induced by the unfavorable 
weather which kept bees in the hives, has been 
a leading factor in reducing the surplus crop 
in many sections. Both sage and orange flows 
in California have varied widely but are proving 
generally less than had been hoped for. 

While the size of the 1937 crop is still un- 
certain numerous sales are being made of new 
crop honey throughout the South and on the 
West Coast. Prices of California honey are 
slightly below the level of a year ago. Alfalfa 
in Arizona is slightly above the last year’s 
prices, with little change apparent in Mesquite- 
Catsclaw. Old crop honey is extremely scarce, 
though a few cars are still available in the 
Mountain States and elsewhere, with prices 
showing little change from those of recent 
weeks. 

California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been generally clear with tempera- 
tures normal to above and with temperatures 
especially high in the interior valleys during 
the first five days of the month. Colony strength 
is good, many colonies having 12-14 frames of 
brood. Bees are now working mostly on wild 
buckwheat where the flow has been good in 
most high elevations. Colonies have made four 
to five pounds a day in favored locations. In 
the lower altitudes the buckwheat flow has not 
been so satisfactory, with hot weather cutting 
the flow. The alfalfa flow is still on in the 
Blythe District. The honey flow in San Diego 
Co. is extremely spotted. In some locations col- 
onies are gaining 5 Ibs. daily, while a few 
miles away the colony gain is negligible. Com- 
ments continue to be received of the exception- 
ally fine quality of the Orange honey, except 
where desert bloom honey was extracted at the 
same time, lessening the quality. Reports em- 
phasize the wide range in yield of both Orange 
and Sage honey. Trading has been moderate to 
light, with the prices barely steady to slightly 
lower, as offerings have been rather heavy. 
Many beekeepers, however, are holding for high- 
er prices. Export demand continues negligible. 
Prices to beekeepers in ton lots or more, per 
lb., f. o. b. Southern California points, follow; 
Orange, Extra White to Water White 5%-5%c, 
some 5% to 5%c; White 5%-5%c, few 
higher; Sage, Extra White to Water White 
5%-55c, few higher, and some Extra 


White 5c, White 4%-5c; Light Amber to 
Extra Light Amber 4%c; Light Amber Sage- 
Buckwheat, cans furnished 3%c, new cans and 
cases 4c; Mesquite, several carlots 4%c per Ib. 

Beeswax was in moderate demand at slightly 
lower prices. Good quality yellow wax sold 
mostly at 20-22c per lb., few lots higher, de- 
livered Los Angeles. 

Imperial Valley—Unfavorable weather de- 
layed the honey flow in this area but bees have 
been working well for the past two weeks. How- 
ever, butterflies are getting very thick on the 
alfalfa and may put an early end to the alfalfa 
flow. Extracting is already under way. Inquiries 
for honey have been numerous but only a few 
sales made as beekeepers generally are holding 
for higher prices. Few sales Light Amber to 
Extra Light Amber Alfalfa reported at $5.25- 
5.35 per case of 120 pounds. 

Central California—Warm weather has been 
general and some damage from heat reported in 
many sections. Rainfall has been negligible and 
additional moisture is needed in many areas. 
The market has been more active during these 
two weeks, with a fairly large movement re- 
ported. Orange honey has been firm to stronger 
as the production proved lighter than at first 
anticipated, but darker grades of honey have 
shown a weaker tendency. Sales by beekeepers 
in ton lots or more, per Ib., f. o. b. Central Cali- 
fornia delivery points: Sage, White to Extra 
White 5%-5%c; Light Amber Sage-Buckwheat- 
Manzanita 4%-4%, few 4%c; Orange, White to 
Water White 5%-6c: Light Amber to Extra 
ane Amber Mixed Flowers mostly 4%c, some 

eC. 

Northern California—Temperatures have been 
above normal, both in the interior valleys and 
in the coastal areas. Bees are in better corii- 
tion than normal and are working on alfalfa, 
thistle and sweet clover. An average crop of 
thistle honey is now anticipated and alfalfa is 
yielding well, though in some places it was cut 
before the bees could work much on it. Alfalfa 
honey will soon be ready for market. Some bee- 
keepers took off a 50-lb. crop of Mustard hon- 
ey. Manzanita and Mixed honey sold at 4c per 
Ib. delivered Northern California points. The 
movement of beeswax has been light, with local 
buyers offering 22-23c per Ib., or 25c for best 
yellow wax at Central and Northern California 
delivery points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Rains 
have been less frequent and the weather has 
been sufficiently warm so that conditions have 
been favorable for the bees. Fireweed is com- 
mencing to bloom and is more plentiful than 
last year. Bees have made some surplus in fav- 
orable weather from clover and other flowers, 
and in the Willamette Valley the nectar flow 
is reported especially heavy and of fine quality. 
Small swarms are reported numerous in some 
vards. Sales of ton lots new crop Clover-Vetch 
reported at 6%c per lb. for Extra Light Amber 
to White, and 6%c per lb. for Extra White. 
Beeswax is reported unchanged at 23c per Ib. 
delivered Portland. 

East of Cascades—Temperatures have been 
high in both Eastern Oregon and in the Yakima 
Valley with clear, sunny weather, and bees have 
been working actively on alfalfa, sweet clover, 
vetch, tarweed and rabbit brush. Seventy-five to 
100 pounds reported stored already by strong 
colonies. Extracting is now beginning and some 
comb honey should be ready for market within 
the next two weeks. Old crop honey appears to 
be practically cleaned up. 

Intermountain Region: Prices of remaining 











? 
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lots of honey are stiffening a little as only a 
few cars of old crop honey still remain unsold. 
Numerous cars Extra White Sweet Clover-Alfal- 
fa have sold at 5%c per Ib.; less carlots have 
moved lightly at 6-7c per Ib., few higher, and 
some with cans returned 5%c per lb.; small 
pails wide range 6%-8c per lb. Some holders 
are asking 6c per Ib. in carlots for Water White 
extracted. Few cases White comb honey report- 
ed sold at $3.60 per case. Beeswax is practical- 
ly steady at 22-25c per lb. Details by States 
follow: 

Colorado—Colonies are brooding up well and 
are gathering more than an average crop in 
some parts of the Western Slope, while yards 
nearby report making very slow gains. Howev- 
er, second crop alfalfa will soon be on and a 
good flow is anticipated from that source. Irri- 
gation water is being cut 20 percent on the 
Western slope, with little rain reported. Bees 
are reported busy also in the San Luis Valley. 
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In Northern and Eastern Colorado they have 
shown little activity since first cutting alfalfa 
but prospects are still rather encouraging. 

Wyoming—Rainfall has been sufficiently 
heavy so that flood damage has been reported 
in the Central and Southwestern portions of 
the State, with precipitation heavy to excessive 
in the western part of the State, so that the 
moisture situation generally appears the best in 
years. Prospects are for a good flow of nectar. 
Extracting will start soon. 

Montana—Sweet clover and alfalfa are in 
bloom and colonies in favored locations have 
stored up to 50 pounds of Water White honey. 
Indications are that a fair flow may continue 
through August. Some beekeepers are looking 
for a better crop than in 1936, but still below 
normal. Grasshoppers are not as serious here 
as in some other States but the Mormon crickets 
are a harmful factor. The yield is spotted and 

(Continued on page 509) 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in July we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. How does the honey flow 
(if any) thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. 2. What is your estimate at this 
time of the 1937 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past five 
years? Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in 
large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per 
pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) 
comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of 
(a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in ycar locality? Give 
answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is there any of last year’s honey left in the hands 
of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of last year’s crop was carried over? The an- 
swers received are tabulated as follows: 


1936 
Honey 1937 Large lots Togrocers. To retailers. Move- left- 
State. Name. flow. estim. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. over. 
SO-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) ........ 100.. oa “— aw Mben .-Rapid.. 0 
Dm G GA. W. Wanted ..ccccs. aye . 09% o< wen “—— -Fair 0 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) .... 80..100.. .06.. ee ode . Fair 1 
O-Calif. (Davis Bros.) ........ 60.. 75 =a Ms 55 23..Fair 0 
SE-Colo. (Gtis E. Adcock) -...100..100.. na ‘~ aa oe . Fair 5 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) ...... xs _ a oo Oe 48.. 88.. 3. .e 0 
a DT SES OS Fae 100. .100 06 45... o- 60.. .-Fair .. 
O-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) ........ 30.. 50 50. .65.. . Slow 0 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) ......... 100..110.. 07% 50. 65 -Fair 0 
NC-Ills. (A, L. Kildow) ........ 0 0. ‘ 50 i 0 
NOC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) ....... 10.. 25. 55 3.60 65 20..Fair 0 
NW-Ind. (E, S. Miller) ........ 40.. 60 50 3.00 .65.. .20..Slow 5 
W-Iowa (E.G. Brown) ........ 20..100 a .65.. . Fair 0 
rah, Ca, GS, MD cg cece cecces 100.. 90.. 06% oe Mes re ..Fair 0 
i. 2 8. | eee 75.. 50.. ee isle ‘ sa .. .80..Slow 0 
O-Md. (8. G. Crocker) ........ a ae a « ae... B.. FE... 2... 0 
N-Mich. (Ira B. Bartlett) ...... 60. 75.. : ° .Fair 0 
E-Mich. (lL. S. Griggs) ........ 80 60. .65 20..Fair 0 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) ..... 80.. 90. 08.. . Slow 0 
E-Minn. (Francis Jager) ...... 80.. 75 08% . ..Rapid 0 
E-Minn. (Floyd W_ Ray) ....... 110.. 80 06% 45 as. . . Slow 5 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 100. .110 06% 55 : . Slow 15 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) ...... MBs 7. 0 
W-N. M. (C. A, Baltzley) ...... 90 90 05% 2.85 3.75 -55.. .20..PFair 0 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) ...... se ae aes " a .67.. ..Fair 
NW-N. Y. (Geo, B. Howe) ...... _ _ os BBs -60.. .25..Fair 0 
O-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) ........ 7... Wi és -Fair 3 
C-N. Y. (N. L. Stevens) ........ $8.. 8@.. : : 0 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 100. .100.. 75 .90.. .20..Fair 0 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) .......... SO. Fee Se oo eee GRO. ew Be cwee 0 
C-Okla. (0. A. Baltzley) ...... 90.. 85.. .06.. 3.20.. 54.. 4.00.. .63.. .22..Slow .. 0 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) ........ aa : : 40 es 6 ..Slow .. 0 
C-Pa, (Harry Beaver) ........ 20 90. . , 65 ..Slow .. 0 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) ........ 40 50.. -70.. 8.75. .1.00 25..Slow .. 20 
SE-Pa. (Wm. M. Glebe) ....... - oo Bees BPG. Bes <— es 8..Fair .. 23 
W-S. OC. (E. S. Prevost) ....... oe. . Gx. ave (s aes we .-Rapid.. 0 
O-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) ..... 100..125.. an an ae —— ..Fair .. 0 
E-Tenn. (W, L. Walling) ...... 125. .125.. - + es eS = ..Fair 0 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) ...... 100. .100.. - — ee <= .Fair 0 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) ...... 50.. 50.. 04% — .Fair 0 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) .... a ea = 38 45 . .Slow 0 
W-Vt. (Phillip Orane) ...... 100.. 90.. 4.12 4.12 25..Slow 0 
SE-Wise. (N. E. France) ...... aa Mee me a i ro we as 0 
N-Wyo. (Earl ©. Reed) ...... 7... We. ‘“s re ox Ck .Fair 0 
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Removable Reversible _ —— 


Basket Honey Extractors ¥ 


Our Style 15-4 Extractor shown here 
has 4 Removable Reversible Baskets for 
Standard 91%” frames, that can be lifted 
up and out to clean or disinfect in boiling 
water. The gears are always in mesh, with 
ratchet crank and brake, and is the easiest 
to turn of any 4-basket extractor on the 
market. 

It is priced at $32.00. Shipping weight, 
130 Ibs. 

This is only one of 10 different styles 
ranging from 2 to 50 frame sizes. Send 
for printed matter. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 














AT INDIANAPOLIS---GET OUR PRICES 


We have a fine stock of bee supplies and give prompt serviee to all 
parts of the ~~ 


ET US QUOTE ON SEASON’S NEEDS 


Bee Supe.ies 


A. I. ROOT co. OF INDIANAPOLIS 


121 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 




















PROOF 


“Tam using some of your all 
wire welded queen excluders 
but have mostly the 3 wire and 
wood style. I prefer your ex- 
cluders. No queens have passed 
thru your excluders while the 
worker bees pass thru them bet- 
ter and do not wax them up like 
they do the 3 wire style.” 


“YOUR EXCLUDERS GIVE 
RESULTS” 


From an OHIO customer 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
Paducah, Kentucky, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 

















Honey Containers 
Season -- 1937 


We carry in Stock 


Friction Top Pails 

2% Ib., 5 lb., and 10 Ib. 
Five Gallon Cans 

in bulk, and two to the 

wood case. 

Glass Jars 

5 oz., 8 oz., 16 oz., 24 oz., 

32 oz., and 48 oz. 


Window Cartons for Comb 
Honey. 
Plain and Decorated Cellophane 
Wrappers. 
Paper Cases for 24 Sections of 
Honey 


Send for our summer container 
price list with latest prices. 


Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
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“Three Thousand Cans Ex- 
tracted--No Broken Combs” 


‘*You may be interested in 
knowing that we have extracted 
approximately 3,000 60-lb. cans 
of honey with the 8-frame 
‘LIFETIME’ extractor which 
we purchased from you at the 
beginning of the honeyflow. At 
the time the machine arrived, 
we were anxious to begin ex- 
tracting and did not take the 
time to anchor it, other than to 
connect the extractor to the 
honey pump with a piece of 
hose. We operated the extractor 
that way for ten days, during 
which time we took off 1,000 
60-lb. cans of honey. It is sur- 
prising how smoothly the ex- 
tractor ran, merely set on the 
cement floor. 

‘*‘We had a 16-year old boy 
running the extractor and re- 
gardless of weather conditions 
and the speed at whic. we ex- 
tracted, there were no broken 
combs. We wish to assure you 
that we are entirely satisfied 
with our ‘LIFETIME’ extrac- 
tor.”’ 

(Signed) STUART BRO., 
Jerome, Idaho. 














NEW DENVER BRANCH NOW OPEN 


The Denver branch is being opened to better serve the increasing 
number of customers which we have in the Denver area. The address is 
3759 Wazee Street (corner of 38th and Wazee Streets) right at the 38th 
Street subway and just off highway No. 85. The conduct of our business 
at Denver will be along the same lines as at our other houses. 


Superior Honey Company, Ogden, Utah 


Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California and Denver, Col. 

















<Morrison’s Northern— 


Three-banded or Leather-Colored Italians. Our foundation 
stock comes direct 


=—— From Northern Italy<€ 


QUEENS 
Untested...... 50c. Teeeee....-. $1.00. Breeders...... $5.00 


The Cloverdale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 
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Combs! 


Combs for surplus 
honey, combs for brood, 
are your most precious 
possessions. Each year 
draw combs to replace 
damaged, broken or im- 
perfect combs. The fall 
flow is your last chance 
to provide new combs 
for next season. 

With Lewis slotted 
bottom bar frames and 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired 
Foundation, you will get 
combs of which you will 
be proud as long as you 
keep bees. Year after 
year they will give you 
powerful colonies for the 
honeyflow and carry the 
heaviest supers through 
season after season of ex- 
tracting. 
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Containers 


Friction top cans and 
pails made with virgin tin 
solder, tested under air 
pressure, packed in dust- 
proof containers or in bulk; 
5-gallon cans in corrugated 
or wooden cases; comb hon- 
ey shipping cases; comb 
honey wrappers; window 
cartons; paper cups; glass 
jars, Modernistic, Round or 


Beehive design; honey selling helps; extractors; queen bees. 


You will find these and many other items listed with full prices in 


our 1937 honey container list. Write to 





DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BEESWAX WANTED 


We buy at all times. Drop us a card stating quantity you have to offer. 
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Cold, and Oh So Good! 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Honey Helps to Make Hot 
Weather Dishes More 


Refreshing 


Chilly foods and long ice-tinkling 
drinks are the perfect answer for hot 
summer days when the old ther- 
mometer fairly sizzles. And the 
homemaker who keeps her refriger- 
ator well stocked with honey syrups, 
cream and fruit juices is ready for 
any occasion. Honey for sweetness 
and flavor, cream for richness and 
fruit juices with personalities—an 
unbeatable combination! 

Honey is the oldest of the sweets 
family, yet few homemakers realize 
its many possibilities for both sweet- 
ening and flavoring desserts, particu- 
larly summer desserts. The use of 
honey in frozen desserts tends to give 
a smoother, finer texture than obtain- 
able when sugar alone is used. How- 
ever, too much honey will retard the 
freezing process and may even pre- 
vent it. 

Vanilla Ice Cream 

This popular old favorite will lose 
none of its popularity made the hon- 
ey-way. It is velvety smooth and de- 
lightfully flavored. Assemble: Two 
cups milk, % cup honey, % cup 
Sugar, 3 eggs, 4% teaspoon salt, 1 cup 

















Honey vanilla ice cream is velvety smooth and 
delightfully flavored. 


whipping cream and 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla. 

Scald milk. Beat egg yolks until 
thick and lemon colored, adding the 
sugar gradually. Beat in the honey 
and pour milk over the egg mixture. 
Beat egg whites until stiff and fold 
into the mixture. Cool. Fold in 
whipped cream, salt and vanilla. 
Freeze quickly. If made in mechani- 
cal refrigerator, stir twice during the 
freezing period. One cup of crushed, 
sweetened fruit or chopped nuts may 
be added after the mixture is frozen 
to a mush. 

No homemaker’s repertoire is quite 
complete without a good recipe for 
chocolate ice cream. Make this your 
standard one: Two cups milk, 1% 
squares chocolate, %4 cup sugar, %4 
cup honey, 3 eggs, % teaspoon salt, 1 
cup whipping cream and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Scald milk. Beat egg yolks until 
thick and lemon colored, adding su- 
gar gradually. Stir in chocolate, grat- 
ed and melted over hot (not boiling) 
water and blend well. Beat egg 
whites until stiff and fold into mix- 
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ture. Cool. Fold in whipped cream, 
salt and vanilla. Freeze quickly. 
Honey Parfait 

Assemble two eggs, % cup honey, 
1 teaspoon gelatin, 2 tablespoons cold 
water, '% teaspoon salt, 1 cup whip- 
ping cream, 1 teaspoon vanilla and 
15 cup chopped pecans. 

Heat the honey in a double boiler. 
Beat the egg yolks until thick and 
lemon colored, add salt and pour the 
warm honey over them gradually, 











beating constantly as the honey is 
Pip. 
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Tutti-fruitti goup parfait 


added. Cool. Meanwhile, beat the egg 
whites until stiff but not dry; whip 
the cream and fold egg whites into 
the cream. Combine the two mixtures 


and blend thoroughly. Pour into 
freezing trays and freeze without 
stirring. Garnish with pecan nuts 


when ready to serve. Serves 8. This 
may be poured in a mold 
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glass with white soda water, stirring 
well. Serve at once. 
Tutti-Fruitti Goup Parfait 

This is sure to be hailed with de- 
light by both family and guests. You 
will need: Two egg whites, “4 cup 
honey, % cup sugar, % cup cold 
water, % pint whipping cream, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, % cup raisins, 
ground, 1% cup pecan meats, chopped, 
1 tablespoon honey and 2 squares of 
chocolate, melted. 

Boil the sugar and water until it 
spins a thread; remove from fire and 
stir in honey. Pour mixture over 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Beat until 
cool; fold in the whipped cream and 
flavoring. Pour into freezing tray 
and freeze one hour. Take up and put 
into small individual paper cups. 
Hollow out the center of each and in 
each depression put a tablespoon of 
the goup mixture, made by combin- 
ing the ground raisins, honey, nuts 
and melted chocolate. Replace the 
parfaits in the freezing unit and 
freeze two hours. This makes 10 to 
12 small parfaits. 

A Variety of Sherbets 

From the following basic recipe a 
variety of sherbets may be worked to 
please individual tastes. One cup 
water, 4% cup sugar, 2 tablespoons 





and packed in a mixture 
of salt and ice to freeze. 

Is your family fond of 
chocolate ice cream so- 
das? Then blend 2 cups 
of honey and one cup of 
cocoa and add %¥% tea- 
spoon salt. Gradually stir 
in one pint of boiling 
water. Bring to boiling 
point, reduce heat and 
simmer for 5 minutes. 
Remove from fire, add 1 
teaspoon of vanilla and 
store in screwtop fruit 
jars in the refrigerator. 
The soda may be pur- 
chased at grocery stores, 

















two quarts for twenty- 
five cents. A quart of 
soda and a_e- similar 


amount of ice cream will serve ten 
generously. 

In a tall glass place 3 tablespoons 
of the honey chocolate syrup and add 
Yy pint of vanilla ice cream. With a 
stout spoon, cut up through the ice 
cream three or four times and adda 
dash of whipped cream. This may be 
omitted but it adds to the richness 
and deliciousness of the drink. Fill 


Honey sweetened iced coffee is delightfully refreshing. 


honey, grated rind of half a lemon, 
few grains of salt, 3 tablespoons lem- 
on juice, 1 cup any fruit juice and 2 
‘sg whites. 

30il sugar, water, rind and salt for 
2 minutes. Remove from heat, add 
honey and fruit juices and freeze un- 
til mushy. Add the stiffly beaten egg 
whites and continue freezing. If made 

(Continued on page 514) 
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Orthodox Treatment For AFB 


E. R. Root 


When and How to Burn 
AFB Combs 


I wish some of our readers could 
have been with me during March 
and April when the state bee in- 
spectors, C. E. Heard and C. J. Ber- 
gin, were inspecting the bees in 
southeast Texas. As stated on page 
392 of our May Gleanings, they are 
the fastest workers I have ever 
seen, and they need to be because 
the state of Texas is larger than 
several ordinary states put togeth- 
er, fifteen hundred miles in a 
straight line one way and one 
thousand the other, and yet I am 
satisfied that these boys see almost 
every square inch of brood in 
Texas in one season. Texas has 
one advantage because the weath- 
er is such that the bees can 
be handled from ten to eleven 








Fig. 1. C. E. Heard right and C. J. Bergin left. 
As stated in the general text, they are the fastest 
workers of any bee men I have seen, and if the day 
is chilly or a little off they can take more punish- 
ment in the way of stings than any other bee men I 
have seen. I cautioned both boys that they better 
wear gloves in addition to their veils because now 
it is believed that frequent and many stings may 
have an accumulative effect that reacts in after 
years. 


months in the year, where most states 
would allow only five or six months. 

Dr. F. L. Thomas, State Entomolo- 
and his two 


gist at College Station, 





containing it are examined likewise. 


Fig. 2. Heard and Bergin each work by themselves. 
If the owner or his men are not present to open and close 
the hives they do it themselves. The smoker is held be- 
tween their knees when not in use. First one comb is 
removed, examined, and set down beside the hive, then 
the other combs, one by one, are shaken into the hive, 
dislodging most of the bees, after which the comb is 
lifted up, examined this side and then the next side. If 
there is any brood in the lower stories the several combs 
The hive is then 


closed. Both men wear wirecloth veils of the folding 
type. No other type would stand in the Texas brush with its hooks and thorns. 

Fig. 3. This shows how the combs are lifted out for examination after shaking as explained 
in Fig. 2. The men seldom straighten up to examine each comb as that would take too much time. 


Pig. 4. 


This shows how the bottoms of the combs are pulled over like the leaves of a book 


and it is surprising how well one can see the entire surface of each comb, and that too without 


cutting a single one from its attachment. 


Fig. 5. Every now and then the owner of the bees will forget to put frames in his supers. 


This shows what the inspectors find. 
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Fig. 6. Inspector Heard at left and his as- 
sistant in front of their state machine, ready 
to dig a hole in which they will burn the col- 
onies having AFB. At this juncture of the pro- 
ceedings the men have gone over the entire 
apiary and they will now proceed to burn be- 
fore they leave the yard. This may be in the 
fore part of the day, along about noon, or 
toward night 


Fig. 7, shows the pit which is usually a foot 
deep and five or six feet in diameter. The size 
or depth of the hole is determined by the num- 
ber of colonies to be burned. 

Fig. 8. If there are three colonies, we'll say, 





one man digs the hole while the other gives 
the three hives containing AFB a dose of 
Cyanide powder. Why a hole? Any uncon- 
sumed honey left from burning the combs 
will settle to the bottom after which the ashes 
and all will be covered with the removed dirt. 
If the burning took place on top of the 
ground there would be danger that the uncon- 
sumed honey would lie where the flying bees 
would get it. A can of the powder is opened 
when the broad end of the hive tool scoops 
up a teaspoonful of the dark grey stuff; the 
cover of the hive is lifted, when the powder 
is scattered over the tops of the frames. An- 
other dose is scattered in front of the en 
trance to catch incoming bees. After all the 
hives are given a dose of Cyanide the two men 
go to hive No. 1 because in the space of a min- 
ute all the bees are dead. They pick it up and 
place it to one side of the hole, or that side 
from which the wind is blowing. Firewood is 
thrown into the pit as here shown, a little 
gasoline is put over the wood and a fire 
started. One must remember to keep out of 
the fumes of Cyanide while the combs are 
burning. 

Fig. 9. While the wood is coming toa 
blaze the hive with the dose of Cyanide is 
opened and the combs are thrown one by one 
with the dead bees onto the pile of burning 
wood. 


Fig. 10. Men are still throwing on the 
combs. 
Fig. 11. In an incredible short space of 


time a hot fire is blazing and it won’t be long 
now until all the infected material will be 
burned down to an ash. This is then covered 
with the removed dirt as explained. 


inspectors, Heard and Bergin, believe 
that the only way to treat A.F.B. is to 
burn all infected material including 
the bees and then scorch out the in- 
side of the hives. 

The accompanying illustrations to- 
gether with the legends in fine print 
will show that they practice what 
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Fig. 12. While one of the workers is 
pushing the combs back toward the center 
the other, after he has pulled out the hive 
rabbets, piles the hives one, two, three or 
more, on the bottom-board of one of the 
hives. A piece of wood opens the entrance 
so it is about two inches deep. The oper- 
ator then takes a can of gasoline and 
pours in perhaps a pint of the fluid and 
then drops in a lighted match. 


Fig. 13. In the space of seconds there 
is a roaring fire inside of the hives. The 
enlarged entrance at the bottom provides 


fresh air, and now the flame is at its 
height. 
Fig. 14. Here we have nine units piled 


one on top of the other, gasoline has been 
poured down in the top, when almost in- 
stantly there is a roaring fire as here 
shown. It is desired to only just char the 
wood. When the flame reaches its height 
all that is necessary is to kick the pile 
over, the draft is broken and the flames 
disappear in the space of seconds. 

Fig. 15. Here we have the pile that 
has just been kicked over, and in the space 
of about fifteen seconds the flames will 
have entirely disappeared. 

Fig. 16. To show how deep the boys 
burn, a hive tool was drawn over the 
burned wood, showing that the fire 
reached only a little deeper than skin 
deep. Thus the hives are not injured and 
can be used again. 

Fig. 17. The boys have just finished 
up one yard. They have burned up five 
colonies and are now partaking of bread 
and butter and honey, pork and beans and 
whatnot that will supply the inner man 
after hard work. 


they preach. Not only that, but if 
a colony or colonies are found to 
have any A.F.B., all such are 
marked and when the boys get 
through with that yard they pro- 
ceed to burn on the same day. 
The snapshots that I took show 
each step of the work. 

So far everything has been 
made clear. What you wish to know is 
how Inspector Heard accomplishes 
this burning without having a rumpus 
with the owner of the bees, and in- 
curring his everlasting ill will. State 
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is careful to 


Entomologist Thomas 
avoid any trouble with the beekeep- 


ers, and they have none. Here is 
how they do it: When Mr. Heard and 


(Continued on page 510) 
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Bees in Big Business 
L. H. Sweetser 


Honey “Barons” Are Taking 


the Place of the Cattle “Kings” 


in Southern Idaho 


Extensive irrigation projects have 
transformed the ranges of southern 
Idaho from wide prairies of native 
grass and sage-brush desert to culti- 
vated meadows of alfalfa and other 
clovers, fruit orchards, gardens, and 
the farm fields that provide work 
grounds for the honeybee. 


One man in this modernized section 
of the early-day romantic West has 
definitely shown that the honey bee 
can be made to enter into big-scale 
business. He has developed a plant 
which is operated on a scale of pro- 
duction and manufacture and mar- 
keting wholly undreamt of in the 
days of the old straw hive and unlim- 
ited range and mild competition. 


This is the production and packing 
laboratory of R. D. Bradshaw and 
Sons, for a number of years past 
known as the world’s largest pro- 
ducers and packers of comb honey. 
Mr. Bradshaw’s sons are a quite re- 
cent addition to the executive force, 
however, Douglas Bradshaw coming 
to the help of his father as a gradu- 
ate from Stanford, and Kenneth from 
the University of Idaho. Since the two 
sons joined the organization, the 
plant has gone heavily into extracted 
honey production, withdrawing to 
some extent from the production of 
comb honey. 

R. D. Bradshaw moved to his pres- 
ent location from Payette, Idaho, in 
1920. For some time previous to his 
coming to Wendell he had been a pro- 
ducer of honey and a diligent student 
of the habits and adaptability of the 
honeybee. He was, therefore, well 
qualified to found and develop his 
present business. He and his sons 











Part of the R. D. Bradshaw honey processing 
plant at Wendell, Idaho. 


have two units in Wendell; a plant 
for extracting and packing honey, at 
the outskirts of town, and a shop for 
assembling beekeeping appliances in 
the town proper. 


The packing plant is in operation 
continuously throughout the year. In 
1934 they not only handled their own 
heavy production from some 65 
yards, much of which was comb hon- 
ey, but processed and marketed a 
million and a half pounds of honey 
from outside producers. 


Mr. R. D. Bradshaw declares that 
he makes it a point to be continuously 
prepared to fill emergency and rush 
orders from his jobbers, and for this 
reason he at all times keeps in touch 
with the outside market to be ready 
to make purchases to supply the de- 
mand. At the time of my visit to the 
Bradshaw plant, they had just re- 
ceived a carload of honey that had 
been shipped from Nevada to Cali- 
fornia, and from thence back to Wen- 
dell for processing and packing. 

Some of the contacts of the Brad- 
shaw plant, states the proprietor, 
have been held since the concern was 
established, during all of which peri- 
od these jobbers have been supplied 
with quality honey on demand. It is 
one of the rules of the organization, 
he maintains, to take care of its cus- 
tomers without regard to cost or dif- 
ficulties. 

A business operated as is the Wen- 
dell plant, insists Bradshaw, must de- 
pend on a large volume of output car- 
ried on under a small margin of prof- 
it. The concern must have capital, 
and sufficiently ample to operate the 
business while awaiting returns from 
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the trade. Cans and other containers 
are purchased in car-lot shipments, 
and the bills discounted. It is the 
same with corrugated boxes, lumber 
and other supplies. Sections are 
shipped to the plant, 535,000 to the 
lot. And freight must be advanced on 
cars of outside and pooled honey. 


Mr. Bradshaw has developed cer- 
tain secrets of the industry which he 
guards with some diligence. It is 
known, however, that he practices a 
system of swarm control and that he 
has been breeding his original stock, 
gotten from Davis, of Tennessee, to 
develop to some extent an anti- 
swarming race. He has an isolated 
apiary where experiments have been 
carried on for some years. This work 
has resulted to a great extent in the 
elimination of swarm fever. 

The honey industry, Bradshaw 
maintains, is not adapted to those in 
quest of an easy living. It is a techni- 
cal business, and requires strict atten- 
tion to insure success. The successful 
honey producer, he declares, keeps 
abreast of the times, makes use of 
adaptable innovations, and adopts 
the most modern labor-saving de- 
vices. The Bradshaw plant is an ex- 
ample of the practical use of the busi- 
ness theories of its founder, for noth- 
ing but up-to-date equipment may be 
found here. 
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Mr. Bradshaw believes that the use 
of a steam jacket between the extrac- 
tor and storage, or filler, tanks is fre- 
quently the cause of oxidized honey, 
which has the effect of impairing its 
flavor. He has therefore installed an 
80-foot copper coil, immersed in 
warm water, which delivers the hon- 
ey to the filler tanks. The tempera- 
ture of the water surrounding this 
coil is maintained at the proper de- 
gree by thermostatic control of the 
connecting steam line. The resulting 
product, it is maintained, never suf- 
fers deterioration by reason of exces- 
sive heat. 

Much of the work is done by auto- 


matic machinery, such as filling, 
capping and wrapping. Containers 


are attractive and designed to catch 
the eye of the customer. The process- 
ing rooms are kept scrupulously 
clean. There is no lost motion in this 
plant, either at the extracting build- 
ing, the wood working rooms, or out 
in the fields. Either the elder Brad- 
shaw, or one or both of his sons, are 
at all times on the job. Not only su- 
pervising but lending a hand at the 
actual labor of the business. The ap- 
proved principles of “big business’’ 
are made use of here. Loose methods 
of the early-day “cow country” are 
discarded. The long-horn steer has 
yielded its dominion to the honeybee. 
3urley, Idaho. 




















Mr. Sardar Singh 


ENTOMOLOGIST FROM INDIA 
VISITS AMERICA 

It is always a pleasure to meet bee- 
keepers from other lands and to learn 
how bees are kept in various parts of 
the world. We are fortunate, here at 
Medina, to enjoy a month’s visit from 
Mr. Sardar Singh, a teacher in the 
Department of Entomology of the 
Punjab Agricultural College and Re- 
search Institute, Lyallpur, India. 

Mr. Singh is ona year’s leave of 
absence from his College, which is 
made possible by the Imperial Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research of New 
Delhi and the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the Punjab, in order that he 
may study beekeeping in this and 
other countries. 

Our readers will recall the inter- 
esting article appearing in the July, 
1937, Gleanings on “Beekeeping in 
the Punjab, India.’’ Mr. Singh is in- 
tensely interested in every phase of 
beekeeping. At present he is spending 


a few weeks with Mel Pritchard, 
learning our method of rearing 
queens. 
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An Economical Honey House 
J. F. Norgren 


It May Not Be Perfect But 
It’s a Start Towards An 
Ideal Extracting Plant 


This honey-house plan undoubted- 
ly falls considerably short of the 
grand idea which most of us have at 
times had in mind to build. It falls 
short of my own grand idea in that it 
is the graduated result after numer- 
ous extravagant omissions and sim- 
plifications of design and equipment. 
Only the essentials are supposed to 
remain for the efficient and speedy 
extraction and settling of honey for 
the producer with around 100 or 
more colonies. We hasten to admit 
the plan is not even intended to be 
the perfect honey house. But if in 
criticizing it, it performs no other 
service than to draw forth better 
ideas, then the designing will yet 
have been worth the effort. 

The building used in the plan is 
rather of standard style and dimen- 
sions. The reason for selecting the 
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type is economic. Being 16 feet by 24 
feet and 12 feet to the roof plate it is 
a not uncommon building and many 
beekeepers who live on farms may 
find they havea similar structure 
which could be remodeled to produce 
greater dividends as a honey house 
than it may be doing at present. On 
the other hand, as towns and cities 
expand, old barns and similar struc- 
tures have to make way for new de- 
velopments so can often be bought at 
reasonable prices. Some house mov- 
ers keep a list of buildings for sale 
from which a selection might be 
made. 


Extracting Plants Need Heat 

In our part of the country it seems 
the extracting season naturally falls 
after intermittent cool weather; and 
there are advantages. The supers are 
full and capped, the bees are quiet, 
and the bee master feels more equal 
to the task of lifting supers than he 
did under the oppressive heat of a 
month earlier. 

And so, it being a cool and peppy 
morning we go to a yard and rip off 
a ton or two of honey to tap-dance 
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Fig. 1.—This drawing shows the arrangement of the inside of the honey house. 
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time, scurry to the honey house and 
thank heaven if there’s a heating 
plant that works, for nothing under 
the sun is so hopeless as trying to 
manage cold honey. 

The heating system shown in the 
drawing is a steam boiler equipped 
with a fuel oil burner. Oil burners 
can be had in sizes and shapes to meet 
most any condition and are to be 
preferred for trouble-free operation. 
The steam line from the boiler enters 
the concrete block base which sup- 
ports the honey settling tanks. The 
radiation pipe makes four lengths in 
the base and returns to the boiler as 
shown in Fig. 2. This heat line, inside 
the base, should be of at least 1% 
inch pipe for satisfactory radiation 
and should be laid on a slight decline 
so the water from condensation will 
flow to the return pipe of the boiler. 
Heat under the settling tanks can be 
controlled by both the valve in the 
line and the pressure at which the 
boiler is held. Only enough heat 
should be used to keep the honey at 
an easy flowing temperature. 

On the vertical steam line the first 
connection should be the piping to 
uncapping knives, which is not 
shown in the drawing. This could be 
lead under the mezzanine extracting 
floor to protrude at the proper point 
with two or three connections for 
knife hoses. At the top of the build- 
ing the steam line opens into the 
water storage tank. By admitting 
steam directly into the tank the water 
can be heated rapidly, but it produces 
a smattering, crackling noise as the 
steam bubbles through the water. By 
using a steam coil in the tank witha 
return line to the boiler the heating 
effect will be somewhat slower, but 
the noise eliminated. If the water 
tank is to be connected to a pressure 
system a closed tank with a steam 
coil should be used. 

The heating system as described 
and drawn was checked and corrected 
by Mr. George MacGregor, engineer 
4 the State Normal school, Madison, 

a 

The water pipe leading from the 
water tank has faucets at appropriate 
places to which a hose can be at- 
tached for washing of floors and ma- 
chinery. The pump in the water line 
is used for the filling of both the tank 
and the boiler by manipulation of 
valves in the line. 

Arrangement of Equipment 

The extracting floor, 12 by 16 feet, 

must be of sturdy construction with 
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sufficient under-pinning to carry a 
load of 100 honey supers which 
should be about the right number for 
a day’s run and tank capacity below. 
With 100 supers stacked five deep on 
the floor ample room remains for two 
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Fig. 2.—Top view of steam heated base de- 
signed to support two settling tanks 21 
feet wide by 8 feet long. Base, 6x8x3 feet 
high, made of concrete blocks with 3 
wrought iron (tee, angle or channel) sup- 
porting members inlaid flush with top of 
concrete. Steam pipe should be laid on 
slight decline so condensed steam will flow 
to return line of boiler and should be fair- 
ly close to bottom of tanks without touch- 
ing. X marks check valve in return line be- 
low boiler water level. 


men to work as well as space for 
stacking empty supers. 

If two extractors are used they 
may be spaced about two feet apart 
so one uncapper can stand between 
them and fill either extractor. The 
other operator can make himself ac- 
cessible to whichever extractor is be- 
ing filled. 

The use of electricity for power 
would be highly desirable for this 
honey-house plan as electric power 
units can be mounted so as to require 
little, if any, floor space. 

The extracting floor must be 
water-tight as protection to the hm- 
ey tanks below when the floor is k- 
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ing washed. Linoleum makes a good 
floor covering. A building-materials 
dealer suggested a composition called 
Masonite which comes in sheet form 
and is very durable. The cracks 
where the sheets are matched can be 
sealed with wood filler to make the 
floor leak-proof, he said. 


The drawing shows no provision 
for transporting honey supers from 
the outside into the extracting floor. 
My only suggestion is an inclining 
gangwalk similar to those used in ap- 
proaching an ocean liner from the 
dock. The lower end of the gangway 
could be the height of a truck box. 
Supers could be carried up the walk, 
or some mechanical contrivance 
might be used to roll them up. 


The steam-heated settling tank 
base is designed to support two tanks, 
each of 3000 pounds capacity. Long, 
low tanks are used, not only to con- 
serve space and permit the gravity 
system of honey flow from the ex- 
tractors to the 60 pound cans, but al- 
so to effect greater efficiency from 
the radiation pipes underneath and 
a more rapid settling process. That 
particles of wax will rise to the sur- 
face of two feet of honey in approxi- 
mately one-third the time they will 
rise to the surface of six feet of honey 
is a point to consider when the rush 
is on. 

A.F.B. Sterilizing Unit 

The small tank of concrete blocks 
in the foreground represents an 
A.F.B. sterilizing unit as a permanent 
fixture of the honey house. Inside 
measurements are 3 feet by 5 feet 4 
inches by 2 feet deep, with a capaci- 
ty of 12 full-depth, 10-frame hive- 
bodies. It should be fitted with a fair- 
ly tight cover and a steam hose con- 
nection near the bottom. 

A sterilizing unit should be a fea- 
ture of every modern honey plant for 
the good it can do, both to the indi- 
vidual and the community, in event- 
ually obliterating the affliction. 
Imagine the wear and tear it will 
save a beekeeper’s muscles and men- 
tality as he tapers off his extracting 
run with such infected equipment as 
he may have. Before the extractors 
have finished their last loads he can 
have the combs cut out and the hive- 
bocies placed in the steam chest. The 
sterilization process begins at the 
opening of a valve and continues 
without effort or attention on the 
part of the operator. 

At this point I wish to state I’m not 
an authority on sterilization of in- 
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fected 


equipment. Many authorities 
claim 


the temperature of boiling 
water is sufficient to wipe out all 
traces of infection, and I know of 
beekeepers who use the steam treat- 
ment successfully in cleaning A.F.B. 
equipment. On the contrary, if I’m 
not mistaken, I’ve heard that temper- 
ature of boiling water was insuffi- 
cient to kill A.F.B. spores. However, 
the penetrating qualities of steam 
under pressure and its washing ef- 
fect as it condenses and runs from the 
frames and hive-bodies should be 
thorough enough to prevent even a 
remote chance of re-infection. 
Regarding steam sterilization the 
relation of steam pressure to temper- 
ature is interesting. Following is a 
table of relative values as taken from 
a steam engineers manual: 
Steam pressure. Temp. (degrees F.) 


0 Ibs. 212 (boiling water) 
5 lbs. 228 

10 lbs. 240 

20 lbs. 259 

30 lbs. 274 

50 lbs. 298 


I should apologize for two import- 
ant details omitted from the drawing 
—windows and a vent pipe from the 
boiler to the chimney. 

Nothing has been said of the con- 
siderable space in the front end of 
the honey house. One small corner 
might be used for a work bench and 
tools, while the rest of the floor will 
serve admirably to store, set up and 
repair hive equipment, and as the 
season advances it will provide stor- 
age for containers, and finally, cans 
of honey. If all the things that require 
storage are piled high against the 
walls there may still be room enough 
in the center for an easy chair. Even 
a beekeeper needs a little rest once 
in a while. 

Junius, So. Dak. 





H. H. Root, Jack Deyell, Dr. E. F. Phillips and 
R. H. Kelty taken at Columbus last winter. 
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Hawaiian Beekeeping 


H. E. Coffey 


Some of the Difficulties 
and Drawbacks 


[The writer of the subjoined, H. E. Coffey, 
is a native of Texas and formerly in partner- 
ship with Whitman Coffey at Whitsett, Texas. 
See Gleanings for May, page 271, for 1936. 
Later he spent a couple of years operating Mrs. 


Gilberts’ 2000 colonies in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. He has since returned to this country 
and is now completing his college course at 


Austin, Texas. 

Mrs. Olivia St. John Gilbert of Honolulu vis- 
ited Texas this last spring. During her sojourn 
she met E. R. Root at San Antonio. Her visit 
happened to occur just at the time Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton of Washington, D. C., came there to in- 
spect the work of developing a strain of bees 
resistant to A.F.B. under Dr. H. B. Parks and 
Dr. O. W. Park. Mr. Root proposed that he 
drive Mrs. Gilbert and the above-named men 
to Corpus Christi to see a queen breeder in the 
person of John G. Miller. While at Corpus 
Christi Mr. Root secured a picture of Mrs. Gil- 
bert among the roses in front of the hotel 
which is reproduced with this article-—Editor.] 

I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the climate of Hawaii where I spent 
four years in commercial bee- 
keeping. In my Texas retreat this 
past winter I was besieged by one 
of those January spells of ice and 
sleet and would have felt more com- 
fortably ensconced had I been back 
in Hawaii where at no time does the 
temperature drop lower than 55° F. 
and where 85° F. is summer’s highest. 
Never is it uncomfortable to surf- 
board, or merely take a dip in the 
ocean. There is never any fog. The 
sun rises quickly with clear sky ex- 
cept for occasional clouds. By the 
mellow moonlight one can often see 
the lunar rainbow, either discredited 
or counted a phenonenon anywhere 
else on the globe. 

The History of Hawaiian Honey 

I have told much about the algaro- 
ba in previous articles. The introduc- 
tion of this tree less than a century 
ago made commercial beekeeping 
possible. In the nineties beekeeping 
began with a boom. Cane fields and 
algaroba were everywhere. The bees 
worked all summer gathering algaro- 
ba honey and all winter gathering 
honeydew from aphids that lived on 
the cane. Thousands of tons of this 
molasses flavored honeydew were 
exported. When Dr. E. F. Phillips vis- 
ited the territory about 1908 he ob- 
served this. Under “Honeydew” in 
ABC and X YZ of Bee Culture 
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some of his writing on this subject is 
recorded. Colonies were increased 
enormously. The Sandwich Islands 
Honey Company, capitalized at $60,- 
000 had ten thousand colonies and 
were turning out sweets by the ship 
load. 
Honeydew Conquered 

But conditions have since changed. 
The algaroba forests were greatly re- 
duced to make way for sugar cane 
plantations. The planters were 
aroused because of the damage being 
done by the aphids. A parasitic insect 
was introduced by U. S. Government 
entomologists. As a result the honey- 
dew producing aphid, or leaf hopper, 
almost completely disappeared. Here 
is an instance of remarkably success- 
ful biological control. 

With no honeydew flow during the 
winter months bees dwindled. Ants, 
ever on the alert, overpowered weak 
hives. Beekeeping was now coming 
to be more hazardous. Then A.F.B. 
got in its appearance. The holdings of 
the Sandwich Islands Honey Com- 
pany dwindled to less than two thou- 
sand colonies. The Kiawe Honey 
Company entirely disappeared from 
the horizon. Honey exports decreased 
to less than a million pounds annual- 
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ly. In addition, the depression saw 
the price of crystal white algaroba 
honey in new cans hammered down 
to less than two cents per pound, 
whole crops going at 1%c per lb. at 
the docks. 
Hawaii a Part of the United States 
Today a new generation is taking 
hold of beekeeping in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and they are for progress. 
They want it known that Hawaii is 
an organized territory of the United 
States, subject to all Federal laws 
and taxes that commonly apply to 
the states. Hawaii’s only free trade 
territory is with its adopted mother 
country “the Mainland.” 


Hawaiian Interests and Those of 
California 

California is Hawaii’s nearest 
neighbor. I believe that more than 
fifty percent of the honey con- 
sumed in Hawaii comes from Cal- 
ifornia. In every store one finds hon- 
ey bearing the California label, but 
in California one might search 
through San Francisco all day and 
not find a single package of honey 
bearing the name ‘‘Hawaiian.” Every 
bee hive, every honey extractor, ev- 
ery pound of comb foundation and 
all beekeeping equipment imported 
almost invariably comes to Hawaii 
from California. Most of the queen 
bees used in Hawaii come from Cali- 
fornia shippers, so do all the glass 


honey jars and a large percent of the 
honey cans and cases and labels. For 
the million pounds of honey that Ha- 
waii annually exports to the states 
California gains more than she gives. 

But the charge has been made that 
Hawaii dumps honey on the Cali- 
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fornia market. Now this may have 
seemed true because Hawaiian pro- 
ducers have often been out-bargained 
by honey buyers in the States, but 
they want all they can get for their 
honey. 

Drawbacks of Hawaii 


The impression that honey can be 
produced more cheaply in Hawaii 
than in California I believe you will 
concede to be erroneous when I ex- 
plain that honey containers and sup- 
plies cost Hawaiian beekeepers more 
than in the states. A case of two five- 
gallon cans in 1936 cost the producer 
one dollar. Gasoline, oil and automo- 
biles are all higher in Hawaii than in 
the states. Taxes are higher than in 
most states and bees are valued at 
$2.00 per colony for taxation pur- 
poses where my Texas bees are val- 
ued at 50 cents. Every beekeeper who 
employs help must buy accident in- 
surance, insure his trucks and pay a 
percent of all expenditures for unem- 
ployment relief. If he carries any of 
his honey crop over from the previ- 
ous year he must pay taxes on its val- 
ue. Competent Island labor can rare- 
ly be had for less than $3.00 per day. 
Beekeeping locations cannot be had 
for a “gallon of honey and a song” as 
in many ranch regions of the states. 
In Hawaii land owners almost invari- 
ably demand ten per cent of the net 
price you receive for the honey and 
wax produced on their property, or a 
flat rate per ton of honey and wax 
produced. 

Algaroba Honey for Blending 

Algaroba honey grades from white 
to water-white in color. It crystallizes 
quickly and solidly and the granules 











Harold Rice, rancher, and rep-'! Geo. P. Cooke, ex-senator and} Chas. A. Rice, island Senator 
resentative of beekeeping in-| extensive beekeeper on Mo-| and representative of beekeep- 
terests, on Maui Island. lokai Island. ing interests on Kauai Island. 
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Silversword plant photographed on Mount 
Haleakala, Maui. Nowhere else in the world 
is this plant found. 


are very fine. The flavor is extremely 
mild. It is an ideal honey to use in 
sweetening foods where a_ pro- 
nounced flavor is not desired. Many 
have told me they like algaroba bet- 
ter than any other honey. Those who 
have never before tasted it express 
agreeable surprise. This happened 
when I was in the office of Mr. Roth 
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This grass house is typical of the houses native 
Hawaiians of Maui inhabited before white 
men came. 


Hamilton in California. A beekeeper 
asked if he might taste a sample I had 
with me. He was agreeably surprised 
at the flavor. It is only a matter of 
time until Hawaiian honey wil! com- 
mand a premium on the market be- 
cause of its mildness, distinctiveness 
and limited production. This is more 
than a prophecy because in the last 
twelve months in every city where 
he has been Dr. Thomas Robert 
Gaines has met with quick success in 
sponsoring honey under the Hawai- 
ian brand name. 

The Fraud of Dishonest Blending 

Hawaiian beekeepers agree with 
California producers in their efforts 
to see that the public is protected 
from dishonesty. They agree that the 
former practice of blending algaroba 
honey with orange or sage honey and 





Eucalyptus forest location, 
buff 


aihaua, Oahu, of the Sandwich Islands Honey Co. Protected from 
o toads by being on stands two feet high. 
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the selling of this blend 











Mrs. Olivia St. John Gilbert, of Honolulu, probably the most 
extensive woman beekeeper in the world. See introductory 
note to the accompanying article. 





under a pure orange or 
sage label was something 
that needed to be sup- 
pressed. And this very 
practice calls attention 
to the advantages of mild 
algaroba for blending. 
It’s quality and color can 
be depended on as being 
the same from year to 
year. 

Soon after I arrived in 
Hawaii I realized that 
for the common _ good 
beekeepers in the states 
needed to know more 
about Island beekeeping. 
I realized their only 
means of getting this in- 
formation was through 
the printed page. To this 
end I wrote for all the 
bee journals and many 
personal letters came to 
me. I also sent in regular 
reports (rather against 
the ideas of my employ- 
ers) to Mr. Clay at Wash- 
ington. The director of 
Hawaii’s experiment sta- 
tion became _ interested 
and as interest grew last 
year the U. S. Food In- 
spection Service was 
able to start a honey 
grading service so that 
now most producers 
have their export honey 
color graded and classi- 
fied. This has proved ad- 
vantageous both to pro- 
ducer and buyer. 





INSTITUTE NEWS NOTES 


Auxiliary Ladies are Active 

The Iowa _ Ladies’ Auxiliary 
through their president, Mrs. George 
Pohlemus, is mailing a_ three-page 
mimeographed release to all their 
members. Mrs. Pohlemus tells her 
ladies about the honey culinary de- 
partment at the state fair, lists the 
premiums and standard score cards 
and gives one entire page to her own 
favorite honey recipes. Any one wish- 
ing a copy of this release should write 
direct to Mrs. George Pohlemus, 3203 
Woodiand Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 

The Illinois ladies are very busy 
preparing for their county and state 
fairs. Judging Teams are being lined 
up, cookery experiments conducted 
to get prize winning entries, and dem- 
onstrations planned for educational 


booths. The Illinois Foundation is 
sponsoring a Cookery Contest using 
the Institute’s classes. 

The Texas Auxiliary is getting or- 
ganized. They are out to get a hun- 
dred CHARTER members to the Na- 
tional Auxiliary so that Texas will 
top the list at the first official Auxili- 
ary convention to be held the second 
day of the Washington, D. C. meeting. 

The California Auxiliary units are 
reporting too; just recently one of 
the county leaders in the southern 
section wrote of some work she was 
doing in getting information to doc- 
tors on the use of honey in infant 
feeding and also in helping restau- 
rateurs in developing honey ser- 
vices that would appeal to the “eat- 
ing-out”’ public. 
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From a Summer Notebook 


C. M. Isaacson 


Some Experiences in the 
Apiary During the 
Season of 1936 


Not only can a beekeeper use a 
notebook to record colony conditions 
and needed manipulations, but he can 
make it prove very entertaining later 
on by jotting down interesting bits of 
this and that which constantly turn 
up in every apiary, but are, as a rule, 
soon forgotten. Thinking that a few 
of these might prove of interest, Iam 
accordingly setting down a few inci- 
dents of last summer’s experience. 

That queens have voices many an 
apiarist can testify to, and it is of 
such a case that I have to tell. During 
the hot weather of last July, a very 
good colony, although gathering hon- 
ey at a rapid rate, made preparations 
to swarm. I supplied more room and 
manipulated the brood chamber in 
such a way that they had no further 
desire to swarm. 

Why Did Queen Pipe? 

As I approached this particular 
colony on the next examination, I was 
startled to hear a shrill piping noise. 
Bees were flying at about the same 
rate as usual but the inside of the hive 
proved to be crowded with bees. I de- 
cided that the brood chamber needed 
looking into and started to remove 
the supers. The piping was still very 
much in evidence and seemed to grow 
plainer as I neared the bottom. I pro- 
ceeded to pry apart the frames of the 
hive body proper and lifted one out. 
At almost my first glance I found the 
source of the noise. In a corner of the 
frame was the queen, literally buried 
in bees, all tugging and pulling at her. 
She was not being balled—the bees 
seemed friendly enough—but was 
simply being dragged and hauled 
about. At every particularly hard 
jerk she would utter a shrill squeal 
or pipe, her whole body quivering 
slightly. I watched for two or three 
minutes while the performance went 
on in spite of the frame being outside 


the hive. When I shoved my finger 
among the bees the queen ran off, 
seemingly in a full laying state as she 
appeared large and full-bodied. I 
shook the bees from the various 
frames and found twelve or more 
queen cells—all sealed—but none of 
the pupae developed farther than the 
soft, white stage. Evidently then, this 
piping was not a challenge to young 
queens ready to emerge but simply a 
protest at the treatment given her. 
Why she was handled in this fashion 
I could only guess, and my surmise 
ran to one or the other of two things: 
Either the queen was trying to de- 
stroy the cells but was prevented, or, 
she was refusing to accompany the 
bees with a swarm. She was a year- 
old queen, her wing on one _ side 
clipped. The crowded condition of the 
hive indicated a swarming desire, but 
the full size of the queen seemed to 
show her still laying in full stride and 
probably averse to leaving the hive. 
I know that many think the queen has 
nothing to say about this matter but 
I wonder if it might not be possible 
that she would instinctively feel her 
inability to fly on account of her com- 
paratively greater weight. Inciden- 
tally, after the cells were destroyed 
and the colony treated, they worked 
the balance of the season without 
more trouble. 
A Comb Spoiling Colony 

A colony which I called the “Comb 
Spoilers” gave me considerable trou- 
ble during the summer. Early in the 
honey flow I found out that I could 
not give them foundation without 
three-fourths or more of it being re- 
constructed into drone cells. No oth- 
er colony did this, and this one 
seemed normal in all other respects. 
They simply could not seem to pro- 
duce good worker combs and later on 
even spoiled drawn comb which was 
white and soft. To be on the safe side 
one had to supply them with only old 
tough combs. The reason for their be- 
havior I could never determine but 
requeened them in the hope that next 
season would show a difference. The 
removed queen was good, and had 
no more drone brood in the colony 
than any other one. The brood cham- 
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bers had only old, nearly perfectly 
drawn combs with a minimum of 
drone cells. 

One condition experienced last 
summer as well as other years was 
that of occasional young laying 
queens suddenly quitting when in- 
troduced and accepted (?) ina full 
colony. The introducing process con- 
sumed only a few hours, but several 
times the new queens, although 
seemingly tolerated and all right, 
would not be laying a week or so af- 
terwards—though laying rapidly in 
the nucleus from which they had 
been taken. Usually giving a frame 
of eggs or young brood started them 
going, but in one instance over two 
weeks elapsed between introduction 
and laying. I had decided to remove 
this particular queen and substitute 
another when I found that she had 
finally commenced. Seemingly the 
bees had accepted and tolerated her 
after a fashion but did not immediate- 
ly feed her enough to induce egg lay- 
ing. 

Excessive Heat Affects Brood-rearing 

During the heat wave of last July 
and August all but a few of the 
queens in my apiary quit or almost 
quit laying. Honey was coming in at 
a rapid rate, even at temperatures 
around the 100-degree mark, but the 
excessive heat evidently stopped the 
queens. When cooler weather did ar- 
rive, they went on in the usual fash- 
ion, seemingly none the worse for 
their lay-off. This, of course, only 
confirmed statements I had read be- 
fore regarding the effects of heat on 
brood-rearing. 


Demaree Method of Swarm Control 
A Good Test 

Not to change the subject (of 
queens), I might remark that last 
summer’s experiences also showed 
the Demaree method of swarm con- 
trol a good test of queen capability. 
In several cases, queens that were old 
but apparently all right, failed almost 
completely when given new brood 
chambers of empty combs. The shock 
of a complete new start being re- 
quired evidently was the last straw. 
Anyway, a poor queen can soon be 
detected in this way——only the good 
ones can keep on laying in a normal 
manner. 


Bees Appear to Transfer Eggs 
In various places, the subject of 
bees moving eggs has been discussed. 
As to interhive transportation I can- 
not say, but within a single colony I 
am convinced that they can and do. 
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Last June I Demareed a strong col- 
ony which had yet made no prepara- 
tions to swarm. I shook the bees from 
each frame to make sure that no 
queen cells were present in the brood 
placed above. About eight or nine 
days later I looked over the frames 
and was surprised to find not only 
sealed cells but also several with eggs 
and young larvae. No other eggs or 
very young brood were present, and 
the queen, an averaged-sized one, was 
laying below the excluder in a nor- 
mal manner. I destroyed all cells, but 
being curious, determined to look 
two or three days later. Two days af- 
terwards I did look and found four 
more queen cups with eggs in this 
same super above the excluder. 

I left two of these to develop. 
They did so normally, and when 
ripe I removed them to nuclei. Both 
“hatched” light-colored queens, simi- 
lar in appearance to the one in the 
hive. One of the two successfully 
mated and was put into a full colony. 
She seemed good and I left her in for 
next season. 


Now I am sure that these were not 
merely eggs delayed in hatching as 
one writer lately suggested (Glean- 
ings, December 1936, page 728). They 
were in regularly constructed queen 
cups and the time element (about 10 
days) was too long for any de.ayed 
hatching theory. I am also convinced 
that there was no queen in this super 
above the excluder. No other eggs but 
those in the queen cups appeared, 
and had a queen been present she 
would surely have laid at least a few 
more. The queen below was too large 
to pass back and forth through the 
excluder, which was undamaged. I 
am certain that the bees carried these 
eggs from below. They could not have 
been from laying workers as both the 
two saved developed into queens as 
told, and one mated and now heads a 
colony. I have always wondered why 
some writers regard it as out of the 
question for bees to move eggs and 
place them in queen cells. To me it 
would seem just as normal as when 
the queen herself places them into 
position. Probably both ways are used 
at various times. 


Yes, a few items jotted down ina 
notebook can prove of much interest 
later on. If every beekeeper did so, 
he would have a fund of curious 
items to draw from later, both for his 
own pleasure, and possibly others as 
well. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 
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From the Field of Experience 





MARKING QUEENS 


Mell Pritchard 

Many beekeepers make a practice 
of marking their queens for identifi- 
cation by clipping a wing on one side 
one season and on the other side the 
next season. This is done to have a 
record of their ages. Others have 
marked them by putting a tiny drop 
of colored lacquer on the thorax. I 
have marked a few queens in this 
way during the last few seasons. The 























There could be no mistaking who was the own- 
er of this queen. 


queens usually showed signs of dis- 
tress at first and often got the lacquer 
smeared around. 

I tried pasting a tiny piece of me- 
tallic foil on the thorax and found 
this much more successful. One queen 
that I marked in this way kept her 
mark two seasons and did good work, 
proving quite conclusively that she 
was not injured by the operation. 

Mr. Eckhardt of The Tardebigge 
Apiaries, Bromsgrove, Worcester- 
shire, England, is manufacturing a 
queen-marking outfit that gives each 
queen individual identification and 
anyone who is accustomed to han- 
dling queens can do the marking 
quickly and without danger of in- 
jury. One who has not had practice 
in handling queens had better prac- 
tice on drones until he can do good 
marking. 

The mark consists of a metallic 
foil disk 1/16-inch in diameter with 
a number printed on it. The numbers 
run from 1 to 99 and the foil comes 
in four colors, gold, silver, green and 
red. I received my marking outfit 
last winter and took advantage of the 
first warm day in the spring to give it 
a trial. Queens marked at that time 


still carry their mark as bright as 
when first put on and the sparkle of 
the metal makes them easy to find. 

The courts have ruled that a 
swarm of bees that leaves its owner 
and setttles on the land of another 
person remains the property of the 
original owner so long as he can iden- 
tify them even if the owner of the 
land on which they clustered has 
transferred them into a hive. It would 
seem that where the queen carried a 
mark of given color and number it 
should be sufficient proof to enable 
the original owner to reclaim the 
bees. 

eee 


BINDING BEE JOURNALS 


E. G. Carr 

There have been many suggestions 
for binding bee journals, from shoe 
string to nails and safety pins. How 
much better to have one’s file of bee 
journals bound in regular book form 
with board covers. 

I at once visualize beekeepers ris- 
ing en masse to protest because of 
the expense of binding. Then when 
the suggestion is made that the bee- 
keeper does the binding himself, me- 
thinks they will feel that is asking too 
much. 

There really is nothing very diffi- 
cult about home bookbinding. The 
only part which one cannot success- 
fully do with a few simple tools is the 
trimming after the several numbers 
have been sewed. However, one can 
take the sewed books to any print 
shop and have them trimmed for a 
small sum. 

The only tools necessary are two 
small screw clamps, two half-inch 
boards the size of the books to be 
bound, a hack saw, some coarse 
thread, a darning needle, coarse 
twine, muslin, cardboard and chintz 
or other like material for the covers 
and a press which can be rigged up 
with a hive body and an auto jack. 

The directions are too long to give 
here and are not easily followed 
without diagrams. Mine were secured 
from “Farm and Fireside’ magazine, 
250 Park Ave., N. Y. City. This mag- 
azine, I believe, is now issued as 
“Country Home.” The sheet giving di- 
rections and diagrams is entitled 
“How to Bind Your Own Books” by 
Osma Palmer Couch. 
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Not only may one bind his maga- 
zines but may also recover and rebind 
any books needing such attention, by 
the aid of the directions given in this 
leaflet. I now have forty-nine vol- 
umes of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
home-bound and when I can secure 
some missing numbers will have the 
complete file from 1873, the year it 
was started. 

Pennington, N. Y. 

eee 


DEVICE TO SAVE TIME AND 
HONEY 


C. H. Gilbert 

In our extracting room we have 
two storage tanks into which honey 
is pumped from the extractor. These 
tanks are covered with several thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth through which 
the honey must pass. Because of this 
covering, it is difficult to determine 
how much honey is in each tank, and 














When the tank is full of honey the float is so 
adjusted that the bell rings. 


upon several occasions the tanks have 
overflowed. Often this is due to care- 
lessness, but even the most reliable 
operator may become so absorbed in 
other work that he forgets the storage 
tanks, and they are permitted to ov- 
erflow. The result is a direct loss to 
the producer. Every pound of honey 
lost in this way is worth money, and 
considerable time is required to re- 
move the honey from the floor. 

After several experiences of this 
nature, the device shown was con- 
structed. It is designed to warn the 
operator when the storage tank is ap- 
proximately full. An ordinary door 
bell is mounted on a four-inch board 
of the correct length. The bell is op- 
erated by dry cells. The batteries are 
held in place by tin cans which are 
nailed to the base. A regular 110-volt 
transformer may be used, but batter- 
ies are very convenient, as the device 
can be transferred from tank to tank 
as a separate unit. 

Contact is made by a float which 
rises as the tank fills. The float can be 
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adjusted to make contact at the prop- 
er honey level. If used above a strain- 
er cloth, the bell will ring if the cloth 
becomes clogged. When the tank be- 
comes full, the bell can be placed on 
the second tank so that one device is 
all that is required in the average 
honey house. 
Laramie, Wyo. 


eee 
HIVE VENTILATION 


Mason Dewey 


Every modern beekeeper realizes 
the importance of proper ventilation 
in preventing swarming, and every- 
one seems to have his own ideas on 
how the hives should be ventilated. 
Recently I read where some beekeep- 
er stated that any other opening ina 
hive, besides the regular entrance, 
was a hindrance to proper ventila- 
tion. I do not agree with him. On hot, 
sultry days I have seen the bees hang- 
ing out on the front of the hive in 
strong colonies, even when the front 
entrance was wide open; but as soon 
as I permitted more ventilation at 
the back of the hive the bees would 
gradually return to work instead of 
loafing on the front. 

The easiest and most successful 
method that I have tried has helped 
me greatly to reduce swarming. By 
that method I slide the super and 
queen excluder directly above the 
brood nest, foreword, leaving an 
opening just about wide enough to 
permit the worker bees to pass 
through. If the space is too narrow, 
the bees will fill it with propolis. 
When properly done, this allows good 
ventilation through the brood cham- 
ber in hot weather, and very few bees 
will bother about using this opening. 
Besides this, I also leave the front en- 
trance wide open. It is not advisable 
to leave openings between the supers, 
for the bees will not build the combs 
out well close to the openings, nor 
will they cap that corner of the 
combs. 

Of course, this amount of ventila- 
tion is for strong colonies that need 
it. No colony should be given more 
openings than they can guard safely 
as the wax moth might get in. As soon 
as the nights begin to get cool in the 
fall the openings should be reduced. 

Kildare, Ohio. 


[We have used this method in our apiaries 
for about ten years, and it works. We have & 
one-half-inch opening at the back and the top 
of the brood chamber by sliding the pile of 
supers forward, as described by Mr. Dewey.— 
Editor. ] 
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HONEY PRODUCTION AND THE 
ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


Leslie Burr 

When the All-American Canal is 
completed, and it becomes possible 
to water additional acres of the Im- 
perial Valley desert, it will mean 
more alfalfa,—perhaps some cotton, 
and no doubt the beekeepers will ex- 
pand their apiaries to take in any 
new territory that may become culti- 
vated. 


To such as are not familiar with 
the problems that the engineers have 
to overcome, the photographs here- 
with will give an idea better than 
any words can, of what the country 
is like. This is the country through 
which the All-American Canal has to 
pass. 














1.—15 miles of this sand separates Imperial 
Valley from the Colorado River, and is the 1 rea- 
son the engineers built the first canal 35 years 
ago, for 50 miles through Mexican territory. 

2.—All American Canal goes through the 
desert sand. A bridge will be built at this 
point over which the highway U. S. 80 will cross 
the canal. 

3.—What is now left of the first automobile 
mad across the sand from Imperial Valley to 

uma, 
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The present cultivated portion of 
the Valley is about 24 by 45 miles in 
area. The population is about 60,000, 
and the annual shipment of produce 
is some 60,000 cars. At the present 
time there are some seventy or so 
beekeepers listed with the County 
Agricultural Commissioner, and 
some twelve or fourteen thousand 
colonies of bees. 

Honey producers have not done as 
well during the past years as former- 
ly, by reason of the fact that there is 
not as much cotton grown as former- 
ly, and also a _ reduction in the 
amount of alfalfa grown. Present in- 
dications are that there will be an in- 
crease in alfalfa, and that cotton may 
come back,—that is, if a variety of 
cotton can be obtained that is more 
satisfactory to the valley conditions. 

Imperial, Calif. 

eee 


SWEET CLOVER WINS IN COURT 


Bro. Stephen Babek 


While visiting with Mr. William 
Bauhaus in Fort Smith recently, he 
told me an interesting story about 
sweet clover and bees. The story runs 
as follows: 

Two brothers, Hyeck by name, 
lived in Quincy, Ill. Mr. Bauhaus 
made the acquaintance of these bach- 
elor brothers quite some time ago 
while visiting there. These Hyeck 
Brothers were interesting beekeepers 
and experienced remarkable success. 
However, since there were only a few 
stalks of sweet clover in their neigh- 
borhood, they wanted to propagate it 
as much as possible, chiefly for hon- 
ey. Consequently, during winter they 
would go around to look for these 
few stalks of sweet clover to obtain 
seed. The stalks would be stripped of 
their seed which the brothers planted 
in fence corners, vacant places along 
the roads, hill sides, and so on. At 
times the seed would be planted un- 
der the snow. After following this 
procedure for some years they natur- 
ally found more seed and more plants 
growing in the territory around their 
place, which, by the way, was the top 
of a large stone quarry belonging to 
the Meyer Lime Company. Here they 
built themselves a two-room house 
and a good bee house, or, rather, a 
storage house. 

The last time Mr. Bauhaus visited 
the Hyeck Brothers they had 300 col- 
onies of pure Italian bees. The land 
being hilly made an ideal place for 
the apiary which was somewhat in a 
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valley between two hills. The place 
was very difficult to get to, because it 
was at least 150 feet higher than the 
highway and some distance from it. 

Here is how the sweet clover won 
the case. People in their neighbor- 
hood objected to these Hyeck Broth- 
ers planting ‘obnoxious’ weeds. 
Time and again they had to appear 
before court for this ‘“‘terrible crime.” 
The judge himself knew nothing of 
this weed, but obtained information 
from the agricultural department. 
Naturally the case was dismissed. 
Later, these same people that had ac- 
cused the brothers of this crime, 
thanked them for the good they had 
done by planting this sweet clover. 
They found out that it was not only 
beneficial for bees, cattle, and hogs, 
but also, and more so, for the im- 
provement of the land. Today one can 
find plenty of sweet clover in and 
around Quincy. 

According to Mr. Bauhaus, one of 
the Hyeck’s died about ten years ago 
and the other entered an old folk’s 
home. Mr. Bauhaus did not know 
whether the latter is still living or 
not. The time that these two men be- 
gan to spread and propagate sweet 
clover must have been 30 or 32 years 
ago. 

Subiaco, Ark. 


eee 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


J. F. Dunn 

Ever since extracted honey has 
been put up in pails in Canada the so- 
called 5-lb. pail meant 5 pounds gross 
instead of 5 pounds net, as is the case 
in the U.S. A. For a number of years 
Canadian beekeepers have been ask 
ing the can companies to furnish net 
weight pails and finally the can com- 
panies were forced to give us what 
we asked for, and are now listing 2 
lb. and 4 lb. net but have not in- 
cluded the 8 lb. size. And worse than 
that, the 4-lb. size is listed without 
handles, and what retailer in this 
country wants to put up a choice 
quality honey in a container without 
a handle? 

When the customer buys a pail of 
honey in the United States he gets an 
honest proposition. On the Canadian 
containers the manufacturers comply 
with the letter of the law by printing 
in small type the net weight 4 lbs. 
8 oz. on what the customer thinks is 
five pounds of honey. They are ad- 
vertised as “fives’’ which is certainly 
misleading. We are very tired of ex- 
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plaining to our retail customers that 
the contents of the pail is half a 
pound short. About the only thing we 
can do is ascertain the rate of custom 
duty and see if we can get an Amer- 
ican lithographed pail that is as good 
as the one we have been using. 


Importance of Using Full Sheets of 
Foundation 
We get a good many letters and 
personal calls from beginners, in bee- 
keeping. A number have been using 
“starters” in the frames instead of 
full sheets of foundation which is a 
great mistake especially when hiving 
a prime swarm, which, unless it is a 
supersedure swarm, contains the old 
queen. In that case one is sure to get 
more drone comb than when a young 
queen heads the colony. 


Two-story Brood Chambers 
Mr. Heinrich says “populous colon- 
ies pile up big crops when given two- 
story brood chambers.” Yes, sir, and 
according to our experience with 
such colonies there is very much less 
desire to swarm. For a number of 
years after we adopted the food 
chamber we put the queen excluder 
over the lower hive and raised and 
kept the food chamber on top of the 
extracting supers. That was before 
we grew old enough to know better. 
Then we put the queen excluder over 
the food chamber and allowed that 
much more brood space for the 
queen. This resulted in a bigger force 

of bees and less desire to swarm. 


Producing Comb and Extracted To- 
gether 

The editorial, “What About Comb 
Honey” interested me very much. 
The editor is right when he takes the 
stand that “‘“most any beekeeper with 
average ability can produce extract- 
ed honey but comb honey production 
requires an altogether’ different 
technique.” Really it takes an artist 
to produce comb honey. In our early 
days we produced comb honey exclu- 
sively. While some colonies would 
quickly enter a full super of sections, 
others would sulk and while we 
learned how to force them up it was 
some trouble. Then we bought an ex- 
tractor and learned that comb and 
extracted honey could be produced in 
the same super by using shallow ex- 
tracting combs along side of the sec- 
tions. If no old combs were placed 
next to the section holders we could 
get our tall sections (we used the 
354x5) filled plump to the corners 
and snow white. 
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Sweet Clover In All Its Glory 
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The Senior Editor in a field of yellow sweet clover back of Gleanings office. It is in this same 

field where A. I. Root planted white sweet clover and where, too, a couple of years later the annual 

sweet clover was grown. See Sweet Clover both White Biennial and White Annual under Sweet 
Clover in A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 


In the early days sweet clover was 
regarded by farmers and experiment 
stations as a noxious weed. Laws and 
ordinances compelled cutting it down 
along roadsides and in open fields. A. 
I. Root, then editor of this journal 
and Thos. G. Newman, of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, assisted later by 
Director Thorn of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station and J. M. Westgate of 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., came out stoutly in de- 
fense of sweet clover as a honey plant 
and as a soil renewer and as a forage 
plant for cattle. A. I. Root finally 
went so far as to get out a large-sized 
booklet which he entitled “The Truth 
about Sweet Clover.” In this he pub- 
lished hundreds of letters from farm- 
ers and beekeepers, all testifying to 
the value of sweet clover as a forage 
plant for farmers and beekeepers. 

In the field here shown is where 
A. I. Root after inoculating the soil 
with the bacteria for sweet clover 
grew the legume that every year was 
speaking for itself. It was a splendid 
object lesson. 

Today there will not be found a 
farmer or experiment station but will 
sound the praises of sweet clover. 
This illustrates the old adage that 
“Truth is mighty and will prevail’. 


A bee caught in the act of taking nectar from ‘ : 
a branch of yellow sweet clover. Photos by See = . —_— 490, also see page 
H. H. Root of the Gleanings staff. 484.—E. R. Root. 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Never Satisfied With the Weather 

We've been crying out about our 
cold, backward spring, but we can 
take it all back now, and yearn for 
the return of those days again. Right 
now we are sweltering under one of 
the very hottest heatwaves we have 
ever experienced, and this coming 
after a long period of drouth, makes 
us a bit uneasy over the future. 

The ice last winter and spring, DID 
kill out a great deal of meadowland, 
and now, should our grain burn up, it 
might mean there will be a great deal 
of cheap beef on the market this fall. 

Fires have broken out in several 
directions, but the forestry branch 
surely knows how to handle their 
job. Truckloads of fire-fighters are 
rushed to the scene and the fires are 
at once put out. 

Boon to Beekeeping 

Clover was badly killed, but where 
we had that wonderful stand of sweet 
clover there is still quite an out- 
cropping of this sweet-scented clov- 
er,—surely one of the greatest boons 
to bees in a dry season. It grows tall 
and rank, because its roots go down 
deep into the ground, finding mois- 
ture. In a few fields some alsike re- 
mains but here there is very little red 
clover. The men-folk like alsike bet- 
ter. It is not so coarse and fibrous. 
Lucky that for the bees, because if 
they didn’t like alsike, no alsike 
would they sow. Men are built that 
way. 

Swarm Objective 

A certain Toronto paper published 
a picture of an agricultural student 
allowing a swarm of bees to settle on 
the lower part of his face. This shows 
they do not read much about bees. 
We could point them to that old ad- 
vertisement picturing a certain bee- 
man with a set of bee whiskers. I, 
myself, was nearly a bee target once. 
I should say a swarm objective, I sup- 
pose. Being a bee target used to be 
only too common. In the days of that 
old swarm of black bees, I was never 
much else. Every time I worked in 
the garden they put up a protest,— 
a sort of stinging rebuke. I really felt 
like quitting the job, they objected so 
often and so convincingly. But to re- 
turn to our muttons; I had a small 
swarm come off, one hot day. Shook 
them down, when they settled, and 
got them marching into the hive very 
orderly. Thinking all was well, I 
came into the house, but hearing the 
well-known swarm signal, out I went, 
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to find my swarm again out, this time 
very undecided as to where they were 
going. I went near to watch and they 
came all about me. I backed up, they 
followed. Several times we did this, 
then perhaps thinking me too wobbly 
a post to light upon, they went almost 
to the ground, lighting upon a tiny 
spruce bush set out as a start for a 
hedge. I had done a bit of hedging, 
now it was their turn, and it took the 
men to hive that swarm. (Oh, they 
have their uses!) If I had had some 
of that honey-cosmetic smeared over 
my face, I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised, but as it was, isn’t it nice to 
be popular, if only with bees! 
Another Trip 

I am in for another treat this year, 
I expect. Another trip with Honey 
Boy over the new Trans-Canada 
road to Ottawa, thence to Cornwall. 
I shall pass through the small town 
Dr. Locke has made famous. If I had 
money enough I might even have my 
feet or toes or arches adjusted— 
whichever it is he adjusts—then get 
a pair of his most comfortable shoes. 
Those wearing them think them very 
comfortable. I shall keep my eyes and 
ears open for bees and bee stands. I 
shall, perhaps, sleep again in that 
brick house with its lining of honey 
bees, and shall surely sleep all the 
sounder because of their droning, 
drowsy hum. 

Understanding 

And before closing, may I join with 
the others in tendering Mr. Root my 
warmest sympathy in his loss. It 
should not be sympathy though. Can 
he not think, instead of being lonely, 
that his best pal has graduated from 
this school of life, and has crossed the 
ocean to take a post-graduate course 
from some higher university? Death 
seems not nearly so stark and fear- 
some as we grow in wisdom and ex- 
perience, and who would wish to re- 
call one we love from higher honors? 
We do sympathize with him, though, 
but remember it is only “‘Auf Wieder- 
sehn’’—a _ short “Till we meet 
again,” for him. 

Optimism 

A few sprinkles of rain just fell, 
and perhaps rain will come in time 
to save the crops yet. Best be opti- 
mistic as long as we can. Down in old 
Ontario, they are grumbling that they 
are getting too much rain. I think we 
can safely leave it to the higher Pow- 
er and feel whatever is, is best; at 
least it is better than we really merit. 
—Spinster Jane. 
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American Honey Institute Notes 





Guest Editor, 
Irene W. Duax, 
Secretary of the 

Illinois Honey Foun- 
dation, 


Chicago, Ills. 








THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


It was with great satisfaction that I 
learned of the formation of a National 
Ladies’ Auxiliary at the International 
Beekeepers’ Congress in Texas last No- 
vember. This is a fine piece of work 
started by the American Honey Institute. 
With a number of ladies’ organizations 
of this kind doing educational work on 
the use of honey, we can expect to find a 
large number of homemakers using honey. 
Up to date, 37 ladies from Illinois have 
become CHARTER MEMBERS of the 
National Auxiliary. 

The first unit of the Illinois Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was started in 1931 in the Cook- 
DuPage County Association. We now 
have thirty-four county auxiliaries. The 
purpose of these auxiliaries is to have the 
members learn to use more honey in their 
own homes first and then to work out 
ways of using honey that will appeal to 
other homemakers who are not producers 
of honey. Some of the work our groups 
are doing follows: 

From 1931 on the county groups began 
to develop the honey cookery contest 
plan. Our first State Cookery Contest was 
held in 1936. This year we expect to hold 
a State Cookery Contest in connection 
with the annual Convention of the State 
Beekeepers’ Association. It will be held 
as a preparation for the National Honey 
Cookery Contest, the entries to which 
will be exhibited at the International 
Beekeepers’ Congress held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 25, 26, and 27. Last 
year twenty-seven of our Tllinois Aux- 
iliary Ladies entered the National Honey 
Contest and we are out to DOUBLE that 
number this year. Each year since the 
National Cookery Contest has been held, 
the Tilinois Auxiliary has had _ several 
prize winners. 


An indication of the increased inter- 
est in using honey is clearly demonstrated 
by the increased number of entries in the 
Honey Division of the Culinary Depart- 
ment of the Illinois State Fair. In 1934 
there were 75 entries; in 1935, 154; and in 
1936, 341. 

This is due to the influence of our La- 
dies’ Auxiliary in securing honey from 
the beekeepers to give as first prizes in 
addition to the cash awards furnished by 
the Fair Board. Part of this increase can 
also be attributed to the work done at the 
Cooking School held in connection with 
the Culinary Display. Each day of the 
Fair a demonstration was given at the 
regular school session and samples of 
honey cookery with recipes distributed. 
We were assisted in this work by a num- 
ber of the county auxiliary leaders. 

To stimulate more interest in the work 
being done by National and State Ladies’ 
Auxiliaries and bring together the county 


units, we are sending out every other 
month an Illinois Honey Foundation 
News Notes to the county leaders. The 


writers for this release will be the two 
Illinois women who were National Prize 
winners on honey cookery; ladies winning 
prizes in the state and county contests, as 
well as every county leader, have been 
asked to send an article, recipe or pro- 
gram suggestion once a year. Coming 
events will be listed and miscellaneous 
news of interest to auxiliary workers re- 
ported. We hope in this way to get honey 
cookery information to county leaders at 
an earlier date. 

The American Honey Institute has 
done some fine work in _ interesting 
bakers, candy factories, and manufac- 
turers of miscellaneous food products such 
as graham crackers, salad dressings, etc., 
in using large amounts of honey. This 
work is supplemented by the auxiliary 
program and will benefit a still larger 
group of beekeepers by the contact work 
auxiliary members are doing with home- 
makers. 

One of the most helpful pieces of liter- 
ature we have used in our contact work 
is the release of the American Honey In- 
stitute bearing the stamp of approval of 
the American Medical Association, Com- 
mittee on Foods. 

I am looking forward to meeting the 
Charter Members of the National Auxili- 
ary and all ladies interested in the Auxil- 
iary program at the Washington, D. C. 
convention next October. 
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Editorials 





In a recent letter 
Jas. I. Hambleton, 
chief of the Bee 
Culture Laboratory 
at Washington, D. 
C., and in various parts of the coun- 
try, referring to the difficulty of kill- 
ing the spores to AFB writes: 


The Vitality of 
the Spores of 
AFB 


We have recently found, that the spores of 
AFB can be boiled for as much as five hours 
and in many cases retain their vitality. We also 
have learned that the organism can lie hidden 
for years in an apparently healthy colony. 


This only goes to show that the 
burning treatment as given on pages 
467 and 469, this issue, is the only 
sure way to make a clean-up. The 
shaking treatment is now obsolete 
and dangerous on account of recur- 
rence. 

eee 


Honey Prospects Even at this late 
and Prices date it is a little 

early to forecast 
what the crop has been. In the central 
eastern states clovers were burned 
out by the drouths of two or three 
vears back and what did come up was 
to a large extent killed out by freez- 
ing and thawing during the past win- 
ter. Continuous rains, followed by 
chilly weather, have prevented the 
bees from going on to yellow sweet 
clover which was very abundant this 
spring. More favorable weather gives 
promise of a late flow from some 
white Dutch clover and from white 
sweet clover. 

In the central West or Plain’s area 
recent rains will prolong the yield 
from sweet clover (what there is of 
it) but, unfortunately, ordinary clov- 
er was burned out by drouth of last 
season and sweet clover suffered a 
like fate, There is practically no 
sweet clover this year in western 
Iowa, not much in North and South 
Dakota, nor in Nebraska and Kansas. 
Conditions have not been favorable 
in Missouri, eastern Colorado or 
Montana. In northern Iowa, in Minne- 
sota, and in a small strip of eastern 
South Dakota and in Wyoming a fair 
crop seems to be in prospect. 

The grasshopper threat is not as 
serious as it was two or three weeks 
ago. According to the papers, how- 
ever, it is proposed to kill off the hop- 
pers with aeroplane dusting and this 


would, of course, kill bees. What has 
happened in Texas and California can 
happen in Kansas and Nebraska. 

In the Rocky Mountains area and 
in California a normal crop may be 
secured but that is not assured at this 
writing. 

Taking it all in all, prices on honey 
should be firm. 


Does Honey Some beekeepers 
Cure Hay Fever? afflicted with hay 

fever will give an 
emphatic ‘“‘No” in answer to this 
question. They will insist that they 
have eaten all kinds of honey and yet 
the hay fever comes at certain sea- 
sons with the regularity of a calendar 
clock. 

On the other hand, it may be said 
that the beekeeper, or beekeepers 
above named, have never eaten the 
honey that contains the pollen that is 
the direct cause of their hay fever. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Dr. Geo. D. McGrew of 
the Army Medical Corps, El Paso, 
Texas, found some hay fever patients 
“received varying degrees of relief 
from symptons by the eating of hon- 
ey produced in their vicinity and par- 
ticularly from the chewing of the 
comb wax.” 

We should like to believe that hon- 
ey could be a panacea in some cases 
of hay fever that is most distressing 
to real sufferers. We should like to 
hear from our readers. Let us have 
the facts. 


Why Cripple the We —_— as = 

. present the plain 
American Hon- truth. The facts are, 
ey Institute? there have not been 
sufficient funds to 
carry on its full program of publicity 
and propaganda. As it is the Institute 
has induced great baking companies 
to take over honey; it has inspired 
big milling and food companies to 
feature honey in their broadcasts; it 
has prepared write-ups on honey for 
the daily press; it has given honey 
cooking demonstrations all over the 
United States; in short, it has put 
honey on the map as it has never been 
before. 
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What is the situation? Some of the 
staff that has done such excellent 
work has had to go on half pay and if 
funds do not come in better than they 
have, they may resign, and the plain 
beekeeper with honey for sale will be 
the chief loser. 


If it were not for the bee journals 
and bee supply manufacturers, that 
have given freely full pages of space 
in the bee journals and bee supply 
catalogs, with cash and pledges, the 
Institute would have had to suspend 
long ago. 

The trouble is that the rank and 
file of beekeepers and honey bottlers, 
who really have the most at stake, 
forget to renew their pledges or send 
in the cash. Some honey producers 
have been contributing to the Insti- 
tute at the rate of one dollar per ton 
on their crop. Fine! If all beekeepers 
who read these lines would immedi- 
ately send in remittances based on 
their crop production, with the mini- 
mum of one dollar, and continue to 
do it every year there would be no 
shortage of funds at the Institute ev- 
ery summer as there has been. 


It is most unfortunate that during 
the summer months these S. O. S. 
calls have to be made. It is a reflec- 
tion on the honey industry at large 
and something should be done to cor- 
rect these annual summer deficits. 
If this thing keeps up, those who 
have worked so hard to main- 
tain the Institute will get dis- 
couraged. The only thing which will 
restore the Institute is continuous 
cash—not spasmodic giving and then 
forgetting the Institute. 


The Institute is your bread and but- 
ter, Mr. Beekeeper, and if it is crip- 
pled the whole business of honey pro- 
duction will suffer. 


The Wrong Kind It is evident some 
of Resistance state bee inspectors 

are encountering 
opposition to the regular orthodox 
treatment for AFB that requires 
burning of bees and of all infected 
material. The notion or belief has 
gone out that certain strains of bees 
owned by beekeepers are so resistant 
that burning is obsolete and unneces- 
sary. 

The complainants in some cases 
stoutly maintain that their bees will 
clean up AFB and that no radical 
treatment is necessary. This is a mat- 
ter for the inspector to determine. 

While it is admitted that some 
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progress has been made toward re- 
sistance by scientific men versed in 
genetics the average bee man does 
not have bees that are any more re- 
sistant than the common run of bees 
over the country. 

The Senior Editor during the past 
winter at San Antonio, Texas, has 
seen some of the work that is being 
carried on at the Texas State Apicul- 
tural Laboratory at San Antonio in 
developing strains resistant to AFB 
and while he is pleased with the 
progress so far made he is neverthe- 
less convinced that it will take years 
(if it ever comes) before the great 
mass of beekeepers can depend on re- 
sistance to clean up what now re- 
quires nothing less than the flame. 

We are heartily in accord with the 
position taken by the American Bee 
Journal as expressed in an editorial 
given in the July issue on page 335 
which we are glad to reproduce here: 

: Don’t Trifle With Disease 

An inspector writes to say that articles on 
disease resistance help to retard clean-up work. 
This should not be the case. If bees are resist- 
ant to disease they will not take it in the first 
place. If American foulbrood is once well es- 
tablished there is no reason to believe that the 
colony will ever recover without help from the 
beekeeper. 

In our experimental apiary we burn any col- 
ony which does not show the ability to remove 
disease promptly. The only reason that resist- 
ant bees get it is because we put it in the hives. 
In ordinary practice they would not have it. 
Resistance is not a common occurrence. Only a 
few of the bees which have come to us because 
they were supposed to be resistant have proved 
their ability in this direction. 

The greatest handicap comes from the fact 
that when resistant queens are superseded 
their daughters too often fail to inherit the 
quality and disease then makes rapid progress. 
While we feel that there is much of promise in 
the effort to breed a strain of bees which is 
resistant to disease, we would warn our readers 
not to take any chances. 

But little is known of inheritance in honey- 
bees and it is likely to require long and careful 
effort to insure success. A breeding project is 
now under way in the hands of trained men and 
we may well await the outcome of their experi- 
ments. They do not offer much hope of being 
able to solve the problem in a hurry. 

Let us repeat what we have said many times 
hefore—Don't take any chances with American 
foulbrood. When you find it burn it. 

What we have seen at San Antonio 
is most encouraging but neither Dr. 
H. B. Parks nor Dr. O. W. Park of 
Iowa, in charge of the work encour- 
ages the notion that we can give up 
the orthodox treatment of burning up 
bees and all infected material. On 
pages 467 to 469 of this issue we show 
what this is. The inspectors of the 
country all say it makes a clean-up 
without recurrence. Shaking on 
frames of foundation which we know 
to our chagrin and sorrow will not do 
it. 
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Meeting Chang- 
ing Conditions 
in Beekeeping 


Life now -a- days 
consists largely of 
adjusting ourselves 
to ever - changing 
conditions. This is 
especially true in beekeeping. No two 
seasons are alike. Usually the unex- 
pected happens. When we think a 
honey crop is coming the chances are 
it may not materialize, and when we 
do not expect a good crop it may 
come. 

Occasionally it is necessary to 
move bees to another location to se- 
cure a crop. However, moving is cost- 
ly and should be resorted to only 
when one is reasonably assured that 
the move will be worthwhile. In 
some instances it has been found that 
moving was not profitable and that 
colonies not moved stored a bigger 
crop than the colonies moved. 

In regions where there are only a 
few major sources of honey, as for ex- 
ample, sweet clover, or alsike, and 
these plants are winter killed, it is 
apparent that a large crop may not 
be expected. However, in regions 
where there is a variety of nectar 
plants throughout the season, favor- 
able weather may change conditions 
in a relatively short time and cause 
plants to secrete nectar. Alfalfa has 
saved the day for many beekeepers 
during the past few years and it may 
do the same this season. 

The important thing in beekeeping 
is to have all colonies in good con- 
dition throughout the season in order 
to take full advantage of any honey 
flow that comes. We never know 
what the crop will be until the close 
of the season and we must be ready 
for every emergency. 


Why Yellow naga | on the — 
Sweet Clover is ‘rom exas_ an 
‘ P through the North- 
Replacing White ern States that yel- 
In Some East- low sweet clover 
ern States (Melilotus officin- 
alis) was replacing 
white sweet clover (Melilotus alba), 
we began to inquire the cause. 
Among others, we wrote to Professor 
C. J. Willard of Ohio State Universi- 
ty, Columbus, Ohio, saying that we 
understood that the farmer preferred 
the yellow because of its making bet- 
ter hay, and asking if this was the 
reason for the substitution. We also 
inquired whether the farmers asking 
for white sweet clover seed, were giv- 
en yellow on the grounds that the two 
seeds could not be distinguished. 
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As Professor Willard is in England 
at this time attending the Grassland 
Congress, the matter was referred to 
J. B. Park, Professor in Agronomy, 
Ohio State University. His reply is: 

I, too, have noticed the tendency to grow 
yellow sweet clover instead of white, especially 
in northwestern Ohio. It is my belief that there 
has been a decided increase in the proportion 
of yellow in recent years, although there are 
no data on this subject. 

The chief reason for the shift is probably 
not so much an actual demand for the yellow 
variety, as the fact that more yellow seed comes 
on to the market. If one simply orders sweet 
clover seed, he is likely to get the yellow, and 
if he specifies white, he may be sent a mixture 
of yellow and white. 

I believe the reason for this preponderance 
of yellow seed in the market is the fact that 
seed growers choose the yellow variety because 
it produces seed more abundantly and the short 
growth is much easier to harvest than the tall 
white variety. It is true that the yellow and 
the small, early, white varieties are more suit- 
able for hay than the tall, late-blooming, white 
type. 

For green manure, the yellow and early 
white are satisfactory, but for pasture the 
large, late, white is superior. It seems to be 
generally true that the late blooming types do 
not set seed as abundantly as the earlier ones. 

That is true of our new late strain ‘‘Ever- 
green’’ and we are having difficulty in increas- 
ing the seed supply for commercial use. It looks 
as though the price of ‘‘Evergreen’’ or any 
other late strain will have to be higher than 
that for the early strains of white and yellow, 
but ‘‘Evergreen’’ is distinctly superior for 
pasture, and it also makes a larger first-year 
root growth. 

Yellow seed can be distinguished from white 
under a hand lens by the purple flecks that 
are found on most of the seeds belonging t« the 
yellow variety. There is no doubt that yellow 
sweet clover is a better hay crop than the large 
white, but it falls far short of being equal to 
alfalfa. 

The reason why the yellow is tak- 
ing the place of the white is probably 
explained in the second and third 
paragraphs of Professor Park’s letter. 

It is generally recognized among 
beekeepers that the yellow does not 
yield quite as much honey as the 
white. It comes much earlier and us- 
ually along about the time that white 
Dutch clover commences to bloom. 
The advantage of the white sweet 
clover is that it follows up the ordina- 
ry clovers, white and alsike, making 
the honey flow continuous. See page 
485. Professor Park shows in his last 
paragraph how to distinguish the 
seeds. 

Later—Since writing the forego- 
ing, the yellow bloom has disap- 
peared and the white has come out in 
all its glory. While this was to be ex- 
pected, of course, because one is ear- 
lier than the other, the white seems to 
be almost as abundant as was the yel- 
low. In former years, the yellow was 
scarcely seen anywhere. This year we 
have both in great abundance. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 4. 


Weather: June start- 
ed off fine, then was 
cold, then a few 
days very hot, and 
now is getting back 
to normal weather 
for the season of the 
year. Moisture near 
the surface of the 
ground is drying out 
but the deep rooted plants should do 
well for some time yet. In favorable 
seasons of past years we got consid- 
erable honey in July and even Au- 
gust, but the extremely hot weather 
of the past week may put a different 
complexion on things. 

Honey Crop: Reports on the yield 
from orange and black sage have not 
materially changed since our last let- 
ter—as low as thirty and as high as 
one hundred pounds per colony. Two- 
story colonies with from seven to 
twelve frames of brood and over- 
running with bees and stores, as com- 
pared to one-story colonies with from 
two to five frames of brood, and as 
one beekeeper put it, “with the nose 
bags just taken off,” tells the story of 
the difference in the yields per col- 
ony. Do not look for a big crop from 
Southern California this year. Re- 
ports from the alfalfa districts are 
not at all optimistic for a large crop. 

Honey Prices have strengthened or 
at least buyers have paid at least 
one-half cent above opening prices 
for orange honey. A few small lots 
are always sold as soon as the bee- 
keeper can get it to market. This al- 
ways has a tendency to start the price 
off low. If all of the early honey could 
be held until the crop was produced 
it would be better for the buyer as 
well as the producer. Honey thus far 
is of good body and color and rather 
above the average for a period of 
years. 

Miscellaneous: To drive into an 
apiary and set a load of bees on the 
truck, drive to another location ten 
or fifty miles away without closing 
the hives, sounds easy. And many of 
us have done this very thing. BUT— 
as one of our big beekeepers put it, 
“when we arrived at the new location 
we had bees two inches deep from 
the top to the bottom of the hives 
stacked three and four high to say 
nothing of the masses on the floor of 
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the truck.”’ We killed so many and 
had so many in our clothes, to say 
nothing of the stings, that we decided 
to screen and close when moving as 
we always had done. When the 
weather is cool and colonies not over- 
populous moving without closing can 
be carried on successfully by the ex- 
perienced beekeeper. One beekeeper 
will load colonies on the truck with 
entrances toward the front, another 
toward the outside, and still another 
toward the back, and each thinks his 
way the best. 

It seems inevitable that our Board 
of Supervisors of Riverside County 
is to pass an ordinance specifying 
the distance bees are to be kept from 
a road or residence, that water should 
be provided in the vicinity, that a 
firebreak be required surrounding 
the apiary, that the consent of che 
owner of the property be had before 
locating an apiary, and that the loca- 
tion of apiaries should be filed with 
the agricultural commissioner.—L. 
L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 

eee 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, June 28. 
Weather: Here in 
California we have 
every variety of 
weather depending 
on location, eleva- 
tion, and many other 
things. From the Si- 
erra Nevadas where 
this is being written, 
the peaks are cov- 
ered with snow while in the valleys 
below the bees are enjoying the 
spring growth of manzanita and oth- 
er honey producing plants. 

One beekeeper tells us he has al- 
ready extracted a hundred pounds 
per colony, and another says his bees 
are producing only enough to keep 
in condition should a flow come on. 
This is a more common report in the 
sage district where we have had the 
greatest variety of conditions. The 
fogs have prevented bees in some lo- 
cations from getting a crop while in 
others, only a few miles away that 
have escaped the fog, beekeepers 
boast of the finest crop, quality, etc., 
in years. So it goes over the great ter- 
ritory of Northern California. The 
sage district reaches as far south as 
Fresno County. This part of the state 
also produces orange. The same can 
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be said of the beekeepers here; some 
got a good crop of orange—others got 
none. 

Crop Conditions: There are still 
plenty of chances for honey. The lima 
bean and star thistle are still in the 
future. The plants of star thistle are 
promising. Unfortunately the field is 
overcrowded and when the crop is in 
the can we will hear the remark quite 
frequently, “It ain’t what it used to 


e. 

Miscellaneous: Some beekeepers 
have lost bees and honey by the 
bears. The bear likes honey and will 
take a good stinging rather than give 
up after starting for a good honey 
feast. He usually comes in the night 
and with his weight he finds it easy 
to upset a hive. When he has the hive 
where he can get at the frames, it 
would be nice of him if he would se- 
lect his choice of the finest combs and 
be satisfied, but he is not. He scatters 
the broken frames all over the yard 
and seldom quits until he has broken 
up the supers. The law does not tell 
the beekeeper to kill the bear. If it 
did, he would experience some diffi- 
culty in catching him. 

Thus far there has been little com- 
plaint of airplane dusting, which 
means where there are complaints 
there is a great loss of bees. Condi- 
tions are improving; much credit is 
due to the activity of the State Asso- 
ciation and the fine cooperation of 
the State Agricultural Department. 
The new rules are now in force. 

Prices: Honey is moving slowly. 
Prices will be better later. When the 
crop is in we will have some disap- 
pointed beekeepers, but the great ma- 
jority will feel well repaid for their 
efforts and ready to go on.—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 

eee 


TEXAS, July 1. 


_ Weather: Over much 
of Texas the weath- 
er during June has 
been very hot and 
dry. Heavy rains 
which fell the last 
day of May and first 
few days of June 
revived horsemint to 
such an extent that 
it made a light yield. 

Honey Crop: The latter part of the 
month mesquite came into bloom. An 
average surplus of thirty-five pounds 
was produced. In many places this 
slow flow from mesquite is still on. 
Cotton is just coming into bloom in 
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the black land section and if cotton 
poisoning is not excessive a good crop 
is to be looked for. Beekeepers in this 
section are standing by and are mov- 
ing their apiaries as soon as the appli- 
cation of poison begins. Bees in the 
lower Nueces Valley which made a 
fair crop of early honey from guajil- 
lo, catsclaw, mesquite, and guaya- 
can, because of the drouth in that sec- 
tion are being moved northward to 
the cotton fields. All the reports re- 
ceived during June indicate a normal 
crop of honey over the most of the 
state. The highest temperature re- 
corded is 100 degrees and the lowest 
66 degrees. The rainfall for the month 
was 1.72 inches which is over one 
inch below the normal. The honey 
plants and bees are still in fine condi- 
tion. The summer quiescent period is 
at hand and with the exception of the 
cotton section it is doubtful if any 
amount of surplus is stored during 
June. 

Miscellaneous: The rapid increase 
in the number of people who are 
keeping bees in cities for pleasure 
and study are bringing about a new 
phase in the control of disease. A ma- 
jority of such persons know more 
about bees and beekeeping than many 
commercial beekeepers. These fanci- 
ers are insisting that conditions be 
brought about that will enable them 
to keep their bees without being con- 
stantly in danger of disease. This is 
the other side of the story of a few 
years ago when the commercial men 
were bringing complaints against the 
“back lot buzzer.” Such protests 
against disease from bee fanciers 
come in from the four largest cities in 
Texas.—San Antonio, Texas. 

eee 


OREGON, July 7. 

Weather: June was 
the rainiest month 
known here for some 
little time, resulting 
in the entire honey 
producing program 
being considerably 
postponed. However, 
this has given the 
bees an opportunity 
to build up and take advantage of the 
late nectar flow. In this particular 
section of the Willamette Valley, 
clover and vetch, which are our main 
honey producing resources, are usu- 
ally dried up by the last week of 
May, with bachelor buttons coming 
on later, the latter in turn drying up 
by early or middle July. At this writ- 
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ing, July 7, our vetch is still in full 
bloom and clovers are good for sev- 
eral days to come. Bachelor buttons 
are yielding and will probably mater- 
ially affect the quality of honey from 
the vetch and clover. 

Marketing Conditions: Very little 
honey has been carried over from the 
1936 crop. Some of the beekeepers 
are already extracting this year’s 
crop, but there is no indication as yet 
as to how the market will stand. 
There is always the possibility that 
there will be some advance in price, 
and that the market will be good. 

Miscellaneous: Mr. George H. Van- 
sell, of the U. S. Bee Culture Labora- 
tory at Davis, California, has been 
spending most of June in the Wil- 
lamette Valley and other clover and 
vetch areas, studying the honey flora 
in those sections where vetch and 
clover are important. Special atten- 
tion has been given to the nectar con- 
centration of the clovers and vetches, 
as well as competing plants. Some 
very interesting observations have 
been made which will appear in pub- 
lications later. The writer has been 
assisting to some extent in this work, 
and during July and August will be 
giving special attention to the fire- 
weed areas of the coast mountains. 

Oregon beekeepers must keep in 
mind that the State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation meeting which will be held 
in late November or December, will 
this year be combined with a two-day 
short course at the Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. This is the 
first time in many years the associa- 
tion has met at the State College.— 
H. A. Scullen, Corvallis, Ore. 

eee 


KANSAS, July 8. 

- Weather: Central 
Kansas had a dry 
spring while south- 
eastern Kansas had 
too much rain up 
through the first 
week of June. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 
May and the first 
two weeks in June, 
central and eastern Kansas had 
good rains, then the weather sud- 
denly turned hot and then cool 
again with north winds’ which 
was deleterious to nectar secretion. 
Since June 12 there has been almost 
no rainfall except for scattered show- 
ers and the temperatures have been 
as high as 112° F. 

Crop Prospects: 














There are not 
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enough white clover plants to pro- 
duce a honey flow. White sweet clov- 
er is present only in scattered small 
areas. The high temperatures and 
drouth of the summer of 1936 killed 
the clover plants. The young sweet 
clover plants which are now growing 
are in good condition and, if they 
continue to grow without setbacks, 
would indicate good prospects for 
1938. Along the Missouri River in 
northeast Kansas, basswood yielded 
well the third week in June. White 
sweet clover is now in full bloom but 
apparently is not secreting nectar. 
The white sweet clover plants, after 
the weather change of cool to hot, 
had a yellowish-green color and not 
the bright green one. The racemes 
did not have the usual number of 
flowers in bloom at any one time. 


Honey Market: Honey is selling 
steadily. As yet, no new honey has 
come upon the market and probably 
will not until later in the year. 


Miscellaneous: By the time this in- 
formation is printed there will have 
been held three beekeeping associa- 
tion meetings in Kansas. The Arkan- 
sas Valley Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its summer meeting on July 
17 at the Park Villa in the city park 
at Wichita. On July 18 the Southeast 
Kansas Beekeepers’ Association is to 
be held at the E. L. Yount farm, 
three miles north of Chanute. On July 
25 the Kansas State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its meeting in Fre- 
donia which is also in southeastern 
Kansas. 


During the months of May and 
June, apiary inspection was carried 
on in the eastern half of Kansas and 
a high percentage of AFB was 
found. It is evident that during these 
past few years of drouth, colonies 
have been left to their own manage- 
ment and many have died out. Many 
of these which have died also have 
had AFB. In this way many colon- 
ies in the vicinity of these diseased 
dead colonies have contracted the di- 
sease and thus the percentage of this 
brood disease has increased marked- 
ly. Apiary inspection work has been 
effective in locating many of these 
apiaries and these dead colonies and 
equipment as well as the apiaries 
which are now infected have been de- 
stroyed. Some beekeepers have won- 
dered whether it was worth while to 
carry on apiary inspection when 
there are so few colonies in many lo- 
calities. Under such circumstances I 
think it is highly essential that apiary 
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inspection work be carried on when 
funds are available, since if the in- 
spection work is carried on at such 
time, it will check the spread of this 
serious brood disease as well as clean 
up the diseased colonies and equip- 
ment. It is highly essential that bee- 
keepers during drouth conditions 
help themselves as much as possible 
and see that their and other localities 
are kept as free as possible from 
AFB.—R.L. Parker, Manhattan, Kan. 





eee 

MICHIGAN, July 10. 
Weather: Northern 
Michigan is much 
too dry, southern 


Michigan is much too 
wet, only in north 
central and north 
eastern Michigan is 
the weather favora- 
ble to the honey 
flow, and fairly good 
yields are reported there. 

Honey Prospects: Basswood is 
budded heavily and is about due to 
yield according to the law of aver- 
ages, the weather and the prophets. 
Alsike is scarce and does not geta 
chance to yield because of rain. Al- 
falfa has yielded well in the seed- 
growing areas, and farmers are de- 
layed from cutting hay on time by 
rain, improving nectar production. In 
southern Michigan fruit bloom, locust 
and minor sources gave a good early 
flow,—in some areas cultivated rasp- 
berries gave a super of surplus. Sweet 
clover is being used more generally 
for pasture this year which greatly 
improves the prospects. 

Miscellaneous: The Legislature al- 
lowed $30,000 for apiary inspection 
annually, and while this amount has 
been reduced to $25,000 per year 
from state funds, county funds appro- 
priated in over thirty counties bring 
the grand total available well above 
$30,000 per year. Chief Inspector V. 
E. Mock has his staff of inspectors in- 
creased to 40 men and is pushing the 
work as fast as possible. 

The Legislature enacted a law for- 
bidding the importation of bees on 
combs and used bee supplies into 
Michigan, with a heavy penalty at- 
tached. The Attorney-General’s of- 
fice has written an opinion to the ef- 
fect that the law is constitutional as 
written. 

While the industrial upheaval inter- 
rupted the normal movement of hon- 
ey both in retail and bulk packages, 
prices have held firm and few lots of 
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honey remain in beekeepers’ ware- 
houses. The delay due to rains and the 
poor yield in some districts has stim- 
ulated interest in old crop holdings. 

Swarming has been very trouble- 
some. Even the master beekeepers 
have been climbing trees. Bees gen- 
erally are in fine condition and, given 
proper weather, may yet collect a 
good crop. White clover is very plen- 
tiful in pastures and may save the 
day where alsike failed. 

More packages were bought this 
spring than ever before. Properly 
handled in favorable locations, they 
have already paid for themselves in 
honey crop gathered.—R. H. Kelty, 
Lansing, Mich. 


CONNECTICUT, July 3. 
Weather: Mild win- 
ter—very few colon- 
ies were lost during 
the past mild winter, 
even if the winter 
stores were poor. 
Several flights each 
month through the 
i winter relieved the 
situation, and very 
few bees were lost, but the spring and 
summer, up to this writing have been 
cold and wet, rain almost every day. 

Honey Prospects: It looks rzether 
dreary for a honey crop at present, 
although white, alsike and sweet 
clover are blooming profusely. What 
nectar is secreted is washed out by 
every day rains. The ground is thor- 
oughly wet down, and perhaps if we 
get fair weather soon we may have a 
honey crop. 

Honey Market: Our honey market 
is practically bare of any nice honey. 
The prices are about the same. There 
is very little demand for comb honey. 

Miscellaneous: There has been a 
great demand for package bees this 
spring and summer, which would in- 
dicate many more beekeepers for 
next year. 

The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation held their annual Field Day 
on July 17, at Goodwin Park, Hart- 
ford, Conn. The speaker of the day 
was Mr. Howard M. Myers of Ran- 
somville, New York, who talked on 
“How We Do Things with Bees for 
Orchards and Honey.” The program 
included talks by other prominent 
beemen, as well as contests of nail- 
ing-up frames, wiring foundation, 
and various bee demonstrations by 
the members.—A. W. Yates, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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ALABAMA, July 7. 


Weather: Thunder 
showers practically 
every day during the 
last half of June and 
the first week of Ju- 
ly have caused the 
bees to lose much 
time but the abund- 
ant moisture will 
help to keep the 
clover blooming longer. Tempera- 
tures have been lower than usual at 
this season making it comfortable to 
work even in the sun. 

Crop Prospects: The demand for 
packages was so great and the season 
for production was so bad that colon- 
ies are so depleted they cannot take 
advantage of the honey flow. Strong- 
est colonies have enough stores for 
winter, but the weaker ones are in 
the majority and many of them will 
require a good flow to the end of the 
season to build up and get enough for 
winter stores. No surplus is expected 
where packages were shipped. 

Miscellaneous: The demand for 
honey locally is the best that it has 
been in several years. There is none 
to offer wholesale and the retail de- 
mand is being supplied with honey 
shipped in from other states. 

The demand for queens in June 
was better than usual. Package ship- 
pers are now busy requeening and 
getting colonies in shape for the next 
package shipping season. Only young 
queens build up colonies early in the 
season when the demand for pack- 
ages is the best.—J. M. Cutts, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 








WESTERN NEW YORK, July 7. 
Weather: Rain, rain 
and more rain. All 
the rain we should 
have had for the past 
three years seems to 
have been saved up 
and given us this 
spring. The severe 
drouth of the past 
several years has 
just about eliminated alsike clover 
from Western New York. Even the 
copious rains have failed to bring this 
valuable honey plant back. However, 
this spring’s seedings are in excellent 
condition which promises well for 
another season. 

Farm work is very far behind with 
little spring crops planted in many 
areas because of the wet weather. 

Crop Prospects: Bees have been in 
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excellent condition all spring but 
swarming has been very bad during 
the whole of June and thus far into 
July, in some cases to the extent of a 
serious loss of honey crop. Extra good 
colonies that have not swarmed nor 
been damaged by poison have man- 
aged to secure a surplus of about 40 
pounds so far, but the average is way 
below that figure. However, honey 
from alfalfa and white clover is still 
coming in on good days. Basswood, 
which is heavily budded, is still to 
come. So we do have hopes of a fair 
crop. Very little buckwheat has yet 
been sown but anticipated acreage 
is rather above normal, weather per- 
mitting. 

Miscellaneous: Honey has been 
moving at an average rate at stable 
prices and there is but little old crop 
in existence, so the market should be 
bare by the time the new crop is 
ready for market. 

Prospects for a normal crop of fruit 
of all varieties grown in this section 
are exceptionally good in well cared 
for orchards. Insect and fungus di- 
seases have just about finished all 
crops in so-called “marginal or- 
chards.” In other words, the orchard 
specialist has good prospects but the 
farmer who is carrying along an or- 
chard as a sideline is out of the pic- 
ture this season.—H. M. Myers, Ran- 
somville, N. Y. 


eee 
INDIANA, July 10. 
Honey Prospects: 


Fruit bloom was 
plentiful this year 
and with the favora- 
ble weather, some 
colonies stored a 
considerable surplus. 
Scarcity of clover 
plants, owing to last 
year’s drouth and 
freezing and thawing and adverse 
weather conditions throughout June, 
have resulted in no surplus clover 
honey thus far in this locality. In fact, 
many colonies have been on the 
verge of starvation. Basswood bloom 
is plentiful and bees are now busy in 
some yards. The blossoms began to 
open July 3 and favorable weather 
since that time has enabled the bees 
to gather more of this honey than for 
many years past. Unfortunately, 
many yards are not within reach of 
basswood and are not doing so well. 

Sweet clover is rather scarce but 
rank in growth and may afford some 
help in keeping up brood-rearing un- 
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til the fall flow starts. Fall blooming 
plants are strong in growth and 
promise a considerable amount of 
surplus from that source. All in all, 
there is little prospect for a sizeable 
crop, although much yet depends on 
the weather during the blooming pe- 
riod. 

Miscellaneous: There was some 
early swarming reported in small 
yards where control methods were 
not used, due to dandelion and fruit 
bloom. In our own yards, thus far, we 
have had no swarms. 

Old honey is now about all out of 
the hands of beekeepers but some 
small lots of amber are yet to be had. 
It seems that scarcity of honey has 
little or no effect on prices. This in 
part may be due to competition of 
other sweets, but more, perhaps, to 
failure on the part of many beekeep- 
ers to demand prices in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand. 

Hereabouts there appears to be a 
decrease in the number of small bee- 
keepers. Some, no doubt, find it more 
profitable to work in the mills at 
$5.00 a day and upward and in spare 
time more fun to drive a ’37 model. 
Anyway some of the boys are quit- 
ting and as for us oldsters, well, we'll 
be quitting too as time goes on.—E. 
S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


ONTARIO, July 7. 
Weather: This sea- 
sm] son is a peculiar one. 
The problem has 
been how to explain 
the persistent cell- 
building that  oc- 
curred in nearly all 
our apiaries at the 
beginning of the 
honey flow when the 
weather was cool and rainy. We tried 
to blame it on supersedure of old 
queens but a check-up revealed that 
there were just as many colonies 
headed by last year’s queens as with 
the older queens. At any rate we had 
a busy time for ten days or more and 
while we know of only two or three 
swarms leaving we certainly would 
have lost a lot of swarms if queens 
had not been clipped. So no matter 
what others do we shall continue to 
clip all queens as we have done for 
many years. 

Crop Conditions: You can travel 
for miles around here and see scarce- 
ly a head of white clover or alsike. 
And yet at this date we are having 
and have had for ten days, a very fine 
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flow that looks good for two weeks, 
if the weather does not get too hot 
and we get some rain soon. As to rain, 
while south and south-west Ontario 
are literally soaked at present, we 
here on the north side of the lake 
(Ontario) have had no rain for three 
weeks now. As to the source of the 
honey flow, this is one of the sur- 
prises of the season. Alfalfa is very 
rank in growth and as seed prices 
have advanced and farmers have an 
abundance of hay, hundreds of acres 
of this clover are being left for seed. 
Alfalfa has in the past been an indif- 
ferent yielder of nectar locally, but 
three weeks ago we had three inches 
of rain on a very rank stand of the 
plant and I suppose we have condi- 
tions somewhat similar to irrigated 
land. At any rate alfalfa is yielding 
as it never did before here in York 
County. The fields are purple and the 
aroma is delightful. It is too early to 
say what the crop will be but with 
favorable conditions for the next two 
weeks it looks like a normal yield at 
least. As to basswood prospects, I was 
in error in stating last month that few 
buds were showing. A few trees I ex- 
amined at that time did not look good, 
but I find that the most of the trees 
are heavily budded. Where the trees 
are plentiful it may be a factor this 
year in final crop returns. 


Miscellaneous: This morning I have 
been reminiscing a bit over the sea- 
sons of the past 30 years or more and 
there surely have been many changes. 
Forty years or more ago this section 
was one of the great alsike growing 
districts largely owing to my grand- 
father, who was a beekeeper, intro- 
ducing the plant for his bees. For 
years alsike was grown extensively, 
and then seed prices dropped, and in- 
tensive dairy farming helped to cur- 
tail the sowing of alsike. Then came 
the sweet clover bloom and how hon- 
ey did come in. Our record produc- 
tion was in 1923, when from 1100 col- 
onies we harvested a crop of 200 
pounds per colony. Our bees were in 
five counties at that time. Sweet clov- 
er died out just as suddenly as it came 
in and then what were we to expect 
for the bees? Alfalfa was being sown 
in increasing acreage and the result 
is evident this year. And to further 
cheer us up, alsike is once more being 
sown quite freely with a good acre- 
age practically assured for next year. 


I must close for this month and 


hustle away to help the boys put on 
supers.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Handy Cappings Scoop 

To facilitate the removal of the 
dried cappings from their radial 45- 
frame extractor, Hoffman Brothers, 
Madison, South Dakota, made a scoop 
which turns the trick. A piece of gal- 
vanized metal was cut to form a tri- 
angle, 14 by 14 by 20 inches. The 20- 
inch side was cut on a curve the same 








A cappings scoop facilitates work when ex- 
tr g. 


as the extractor basket. The other 
two sides were turned up to form the 
edges of the scoop, about an inch or 
so wide, with a rivet at the apex to 
hold the overlapping edges together. 
It slips easily between the radius rods 
of the basket and can be quickly 
filled by loosening the cappings from 
the basket with a hand scraper. The 
Hoffman brothers explained that this 
gadget really makes the drying of 
cappings a pleasure, and as I had oc- 
casion to use the thing on three or 
four loads of cappings, I heartily 
agree with them.—J. F. Norgren, 
Junius, So. Dak. 
eee 


Another Method of Numbering Hives 
In the April, 1937, Gleanings, page 
217, Mr. Nielsen tells us how to make 
numbers for bee hives. To make sev- 
eral hundred numbers from _ sheet 
copper or shape them from solder 
would be too much of an artist’s job 
for me and quite expensive at that. 
Here’s my way: I save up all my old 
car license plates and all those I can 
find. If one will look around when 
the new ones are needed they are 
not hard to find. Cut the numbers out 
so as to leave about one half inch of 
the plate for a background. This 
makes them look framed. Paint the 
background black and the numbers 
white. The numbers being stamped 
in the metal never wear off, are easy 
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to paint, cost nothing except a little 
paint, and will last forever. Even if 
the paint wears off the numbers are 
still there. Where numbers 10, 11, 12 
and up can be found together they 
should be cut out as one piece. Where 
more then one number is needed they 
should be soldered or fastened to- 
gether. A dime’s worth of No.2 %” 
wood screws will attach a lot of num- 
bers and will make them easy to put 
on or take off. Another way is to cut 
pieces from light sheeting, paint one 
or more number’s as above and at- 
tach with wood screws.—Fred W. 
Krauss, Jerico Springs, Mo. 


Extract from “The Vancouver Daily 
Province” Jan. 2, 1937 

‘Honey in fancy glass jars, even 
when illuminated at night with elec- 
tric light globes, does not readily 
catch the eye of the motorist passing 
the ‘honey for sale’ stands on the Pa- 
cific Highway, but some of it was no- 
ticed recently by a travelling Inspec- 
tor of the Dominion Pure Foods De- 
partment, with the result that one 
Gurt Schuring had to appear in the 
Surrey Police Court and answer a 
number of embarrassing questions as 
to why there was 13.94 per cent 
sucrose (cane sugar) by weight in his 
honey, whereas the highest sucrose 
content in other honey in the whole 
district was less than 4 per cent. Gurt 
blamed the feeding of sugar to his 
bees for brood maintenance, but the 
experts say that the bees, when fed on 
sugar, do not store it in sucrose form, 
so Gurt’s explanation was not accept- 
ed and he had to pay $25.00 and costs. 
The B. C. Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion and the Apiary Inspectors are de- 
sirous that all honey vendors should 
know that adulteration of honey is 
being carefully checked. Thousands 
of tourists buy British Columbia hon- 
ey from stalls alongside the Pacific 
Highway and they do not wish any 
dissatisfied customers.”’—A. W. Fin- 
lay, Provincial Apiarist. 

eee 


More About Label Paste 
G. A. Pauli’s recipe for label 
paste on page 366 of June, 1937, 
Gleanings, may give trouble in 
humid sections of the country as 
(Continued on page 511) 
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Asked and Answered 





Hauling Honey From Out-Apiaries 

Question.—We operate eight out-apia- 
ries and we sometimes find it difficult to 
get the honey hauled from the yards 
without getting the bees stirred up bad- 
ly, especially when hauling is done when 
the honey flow is shutting off. Can you 
give us any worthwhile pointers?—J. W. 
Davis, Ohio. 

Answer.—We assume you use bee- 
escape boards and if you do, you 
should be sure that the bees have 
gone down out of the supers before 
removing them. If you have a load of, 
say, fifty or sixty supers to haul you 
should drive into the yard all pre- 
pared to do the work quickly. There 
should be at least two men with the 
truck, one to carry the supers to the 
truck and the other to pile them up 
on the truck. It is inadvisable to re- 
move the bee-escape boards at the 
time the supers of honey are re- 
moved, because to do so gets the col- 
onies stirred up. If the supers are 
loaded quickly the operators can be 
out of the yard with the load before 
the bees get started to robbing. It is 
an advantage to have a path for the 
truck through the center of the api- 
ary so that supers may be loaded 
from both sides of the truck and thus 
avoid carrying them so far. 

How to Fasten Cellophane Wrappers on 
Comb Honey 

Question.—What are the best methods 
to fasten cellophane wrappers to comb 
honey sections?—T. O’B. Clouse, Ohio. 

Answer.—There are two kinds of 
cellophane. One is moisture-proof 
and the other is not. The moisture- 
proof cellophane requires a_ special 
glue for sticking the edges together, 
and the other type of cellophane will 
stick by simply wetting the edges 
with water, then pressing the edges 
together. 

Raising Queen in Top Brood Chamber 

Question.—I believe it was Mr. Demuth 
who deseribed a method of producing 
comb honey whereby the bees were run in 
two hive bodies until the honey flow, then 
one hive body was filled with brood and 
the other put above the added comb hon- 
ey supers and inner cover which had a 
slot in the side of it through which bees 
that emerge from the remaining brood put 
above could pass through a passageway 
at the side of the comb honey supers to 
the brood chamber below. When _ this 
method is used would you put the young 


or old brood above? When would you re- 
move the hive body above?—lIver C, An- 
dersen, Minnesota. 

Answer.—Mr. Demuth did try out 
producing brood in two hive bodies 
prior to the beginning of the main 
honey flow, then adding a couple of 
comb honey supers above the bottom 
hive body containing the old queen, 
raising the top hive body above the 
supers and above the inner cover. He 
left a run-way at the side of the hive 
which permitted the bees from the 
top hive body to go down through 
this run-way into the bottom hive 
body. His idea was to put a cell, usu- 
ally an open cell, in the upper hive 
body and eventually the virgin queen 
resulting from this cell would go 
down through the run-way, kill the 
old queen below and eventually be- 
come the mother of the colony. While 
this appeared to be all right in theo- 
ry, it did not prove altogether satis- 
factory. As a matter of fact, Mr. De- 
muth was in the midst of this and oth- 
er experiments when he passed on. 
This was a part of his experiment on 
forced supersedure of queens. The top 
hive body or brood chamber may be 
removed as soon as the honey flow is 
on and as soon as the virgin queen has 
mated. 

How to Detect Honeydew 

Question.—Is there any outstanding 
characteristic by which one can dis- 
tinguish honeydew from just dark honey? 
If not, please tell me to whom I might 
send a sample for analysis.—A. C. Merrill, 
Massachusetts. 

Answer.—The question of how to 
distinguish honeydew from _ floral 
honey is not easy to explain on paper. 
A chemist can readily make the dis- 
tinction. There is a difference. It is 
for that reason that the national gov- 
ernment will not allow honeydew to 
be sold as honey. The name permitted 
is ‘‘Honeydew Honey’’. The ordinary 
beekeeper, if he has ever tasted hon- 
eydew which he absolutely knows to 
be such, will thereafter be able to 
recognize any honeydew from various 
sources quite readily because there is 
a peculiar flavor in all honeydews 
that is not found in floral honey. 
Furthermore, honeydew is muddy in 
color and not clear like honey. Some- 
times we have a mixture of honeydew 
and floral honey, but even a very 
small amount of honeydew in ordi- 
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nary floral honey is usually quite 
easily detected by the taste. If you 
will send a sample to the Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., they can tell 
you just what you have. 


Bees Loafing at Hive Entrances 

Question.—The bees in some of my 
strongest colonies cluster or hang out on 
the fronts of the hives. These colonies 
were given supers some time ago and are 
shaded from the hot sun. What causes 
these bees to loaf?—George Laman, New 
Jersey. 

Answer.—During the hottest sum- 
mer weather populous colonies may 
cluster in front of hives, especially in 
the evening. The most common cause 
is too small an entrance. Some bee- 
keepers raise their hives off the bot- 
tom-boards by using small blocks 
during the hottest weather. Possibly 
conditions for nectar secretion are 
not favorable in your locality at pres- 
ent and the bees are waiting for more 
favorable conditions. If some of your 
colonies are working instead of loaf- 
ing it is possible that the loafing col- 
onies have no more comb space for 
the storage of incoming nectar. It is 
surprising how quickly populous col- 
onies will fill supers when conditions 
are right. 


More Than One Queen in a Colony 

Question.—I was surprised the other 
day to find two queens on one comb in the 
same hive. Isn’t this unusual?—J. R. 
Fitch, Iowa. 

Answer.—It is not unusual to find 
two queens in one brood chamber. 
This occurs when a queen is being 
superseded. The old mother is some- 
times tolerated for a time after the 
young queen begins to lay and the 
two queens appear to get on nicely 
together. In some instances the old 
queen is permitted to remain in the 
hive until she dies. 


Royal Jelly 

Question.—I want to know more about 
royal jelly that is fed to queen larvae. 
What is its chemical analysis?—L. M. 
Johnson, Calif. 

Answer.—Royal jelly is a_ secre- 
tion from certain glands in the nurse 
bees. Herr von Planta, a German in- 
vestigator, made analyses of the royal 
jelly and the larval food fed to work- 
ers and drones. He found that the 
queen larvae received the richer food, 
the chemical composition being as 
follows: Protein, 45.15 parts; fat, 13.- 
55 parts; and sugar 20.39 parts. Aep- 
pler, an American investigator, has 
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gone further into detail in the chem- 
ical analysis of larval food, an article 
by him having appeared in the 
March, 1922, Gleanings. 

When to Remove Surplus Honey 

Question.—I am anxious to take off 
supers of honey to extract because my 
customers want fresh honey. Do the combs 
have to be entirely sealed or capped?—L. 
R. Young, Pa. 

Answer.—It is inadvisable to re- 
move supers containing combs that 
are not quite well capped over, be- 
cause such honey would be likely to 
sour, due to its having a high water 
content. Combs of honey that are 
three quarters capped over may be 
extracted, especially when the 
weather is hot and dry. It pays to 
wait until honey is properly cured by 
the bees before extracting if from the 
combs. 

How to Distinguish American Foulbrood 
from Other Brood Diseases. 


Question.—I seem to have trouble in de- 
termining the exact differences in the 
characteristics of the brood diseases. How 
ean I tell A. F. B. from E. F. B.?—J. W. 
Bloom, Ind. 

Answer.—American foulbrood at- 
tacks sealed cells mostly, the cells 
being sunken in appearance and 
showing irregular perforations in the 
cappings. The diseased larvae are at 
first dull white in color, then light 
brown, later coffee brown and finally 
dark brown or almost black, and are 
ropey or stringy if a toothpick is in- 
serted. The dead brood is fully ex- 
tended on the bottom sides of the cells 
and in the last stage dries down and 
adheres tightly to the cell walls. Eu- 
ropean foulbrood attacks unsealed 
brood mostly. The diseased larvae are 
at first greyish white, then yellowish 
white, and then turn brown or dark 
brown, or almost black, and are found 
coiled on bottoms or twisted on the 
side walls of cells, a few being ex- 
tended on the bottoms of the cells in 
an irregular fashion. The scales do 
not adhere tightly to the cells as do 
A. F. B. scales. The differentiating 
characteristics in the diagnosing of 
brood diseases including parafoul- 
brood and sacbrood are found on 
page 349 of the June, 1937, Gleanings, 
which is a page taken from the new 
35-page circular No. 392 entitled, 
“Diagnosing Bee Diseases in the Api- 
ary” put out by the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
5c per copy. 
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Just News 





The Western New York Honey 
Producers’ Association will hold its 
annual picnic and summer meeting 
August 7 at Horse Shoe Lake, one 
mile east of Batavia, on Rt. 33. Dr. E. 
F. Phillips will be the guest speaker. 


In one section of West Virginia 
strong colonies stored over 100 
pounds surplus from blackberry dur- 
ing the month of May of this year. 


Honey is now being used in the 
manufacture of food to destroy ants. 
This means one more outlet for hon- 
ey. 

A new 300-page book, “The Sacred 
Bee” written by Hilda M. Ransome 
and published in London, England, 
by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., is now 
available in America at the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 
York. It contains an interesting ac- 
count of beekeeping from the earliest 
times down to the present and is at- 
tractively illustrated. 


The summer meeting of the Mus- 
kingum Valley Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held August 12 at Put- 
nam Hill Park in Zanesville, Ohio, at 
2 p. m. 


The annual meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the Jefferson Hotel in Shreve- 
port on Saturday, August 21. 

Have you heard about the “Bee” 
jewelry Peck and Peck of Chicago 
are offering? They carried an ad in 
the Chicago Tribune, week of July 
fifth. The design was for clip or pin 
purposes and showed the honeybee 
with enameled polka dots instead of 
stripes. Now a jewelry designer is in- 
spired by the significance of the hon- 
eybee and perhaps Milady will enjoy 
wearing a polka dot Honey Bee Clip 
or Pin at her neck. 








During the second and third weeks 
in September, the Kansas Free Fair 
and the Kansas State Fair are held in 
Topeka and Hutchinson respectively. 
It is suggested that beekeepers write 
to the secretaries of these Fairs for 
premium lists of exhibits. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips, world traveler in 
the interests of bee culture, prolific 
writer and author of the famous text- 
book, ‘“‘Beekeeping,’” has been en- 
gaged to deliver a special address on 
the Tuesday evening of the Interna- 
tional Beekeepers’ Congress which 
will be held this year in Washington, 
D. C., on October 25, 26 and 27. 


The second International Horticul- 
tural Exposition will be held in the 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
September 18 to 26, 1937. The scope 
will be broadened to include every 
phase of the horticultural industry, 
including the utilization of its prod- 
ucts. 

Montgomery County Beekeepers of 
Ohio plan to hold a Field Meet on 
Saturday afternoon August 7, at the 
home and extracting plant of their 
Secretary, Penn G. Snyder, located 
at 212 W. Main Street, Trotwood, 
Ohio, seven miles from Dayton. A 
good program is in the making. A 
demonstration of the system of han- 
dling combs and extracting honey 
used by Mr. Snyder will be given. 
Among the speakers will be Mr. E. R. 
Root who needs no introduction. 

The annual picnic-meeting of the 
Vermont Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion will be held Saturday, August 
21, at the residence of Clyde Coombs, 
two miles south of Brattleboro on 
Route 5. The main speaker is to be 
George Rea of Ithaca, N. Y. Honora- 
ble George D. Aiken, Governor of the 
state, has promised to be there if pos- 
sible. All interested in beekeeping are 
invited to attend. And don’t forget the 
family and basket lunch. 





The annual picnic of the Empire 
State Honey Producers’ Association 
will be held Saturday, August 14, at 
the home of Mr. N. L. Stevens, Venice 
Center, New York. All beekeepers, 
their families, and friends are invited. 
Mr. Stevens has recently built a large 
new honey-house, has all new ex- 
tracting equipment, and will have it 
in operation for those beekeepers who 
are interested. The Ladies’ Aid of a 
local church will serve lunch to those 
who do not find it convenient to bring 
their own. 
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What promises to be one of the 
largest summer bee meetings of the 
season will be held August 4 and 5 at 
The A. I. Root Co. plant, Medina, 
Ohio. Beekeepers from Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Pennsylvania and other 
states are cordially invited. Promi- 
nent speakers from various states and 
countries will appear on the following 
program: 

August 3—P, M. 

4:00-8:00 Registration. Information—ho- 

tels, room, and camping facilities. 
August 4—A. M. 

W. A. Coulter, Chairman 
8:00-9:00 Registration. 
9:00-10:00 Ohio Beekeepers’ 

Business Meeting. 
10:00-10:15 Word of 
Root. 

10:15-10:30 Response—W. A. Coulter. 

10:30-11:00 Honey Bees and Red Clover— 
W. E. Dunham. 

11:00-11:30 Beekeeping in Indiana—James 
E. Starkey. 

11:30-12:00 The Simplicity of Beekeeping— 


J. C. Frazer. 
August 4—P. M. 
Emerson Long, Chairman 
1:00-2:00 Tour of Bee Supply Factory. 
Womens’ Auxiliary Meeting. 
2:00-2:30 How to Use the Two-Story Hive 
—Prof. G. H. Rea. 
2:30-3:00 The 4-H Beekeeping Work in 
Pennsylvania.—Prof. E. J. Anderson. 
3:00-3:30 Relationship of Extension worker 
to beekeeping.—Prof. H. OC. Ramsower. 
3:30-4:00 Question Box—G. O. Croy. 
4:00 Business Meeting—Ohio Beekeepers’ 
Association. 
6:30 Banquet. 
Toastmaster—D. C. Babcock, Medina. 
Music—The Root Co. mixed Quartet. 
Main Speaker, Prof. J. C. Hambleton. 
Other speakers: Edmund Secrest, Di- 
rector, Ohio Experiment Station; J. 
S. Houser, Chief, Dept. Entomology, 
Ohio Experiment Station; C. A. Reese, 
Pres. American Honey Producers’ 
League. 
Motion picture of the ‘‘Honey-Bee’’— 
H. H. Root. 
August 5—A. M. 
W. A. Coulter, Chairman 
9:00-9:30 Beekeeping North and South— 
E. R. Root. 
9:30-10:00 What's Ahead in Beekeeping [— 
Fred W. Muth. 


Association 


Welcome—H. H. 





10:00-10:30 Streamlined Beekeeping—M. 
J. Deyell. 
10:30-11:00 Beekeeping in the Punjab (In- 


dia )—-Sardar Singh of India. 
11:00-12:00 Crop reports by beekeepers. 
August 5—P. M. 
1:00-2:00 The American Honey Institute— 
Prof. R. H. Kelty, Pres. American Honey Insti- 
tute. 
2:00-3:00 Tour of the Bee Supply Factory. 
Tour to the Basswood Queen 
Rearing Yard. 
Demonstration on Queen Rearing 
-M. J. Deyell and Mel Pritchard 
3:00-4:00 Visiting Commercial Apiaries. 


Prof. W. E. Dunham, in a letter 
just received says there is strong like- 
lihood that Morley Pettit of George- 
town, Ontario, will be present, also 
there is a possibility that Guy Le- 
Stourgeon of San Antonio, Texas, 
will attend. 
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The third annual round-up of Indi- 
ana and Illinois beekeepers will be 
held at Newport, Indiana, at the home 
of L. R. Stewart, August 27 and 28, 
in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana State Beekeepers’ 
Association which will convene on 
the 27th. 

Following is the program for Au- 
gust 28: 


A. M. 

9:30 ‘‘Methods of Winter Packing’’—Dem- 
onstration by G. H. Lehker, Extension Ento- 
mologist, Purdue University. 

10:00 ‘‘Does Intensive Beekeeping Pay?’’ 
by Chas. Kruse, Paris, II. 

10:45 ‘‘Modern Methods of Mass Produc- 
tion’’, by Prof. R. H. Kelty of Michigan State 
Agricultural College. 

11:30 ‘‘Wrapping and Packing Comb Hon- 
ey’’, a Demonstration by Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
Godwin, Emison, Indiana. 

12:00 Noon Catfish lunch and concert by 
the Newport High School Band. 

P. M. 


1:00 **Queen Introduction’’—Demonstrai 
tion by James E. Starkey. Chief Apiary Inspec- 
tor of Indiana. 

: ‘*Removing the Crop’’—Demonstra- 
tion by G. H. Cale of The American Bee Journ- 
al, Hamilton, Illinois. 

1:30 ‘‘Beekeeping, Then and Now’’, by E. 
R. Root, Senior Editor of ‘‘Gleanings in Bee 
Culture’’, Medina, Ohio. 

2:15 ‘‘Every Day Uses for Honey in the 
Home’’, by Malitta F. Jensen of The American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 

3:00 Drawings and Awards for Baking Con- 
tests. 

All Day—Cut-Comb Honey Demonstrated by 
Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. 


Mr. Stewart says that there will be 
a load of water melons and 200 
pounds of catfish to help feed the 
multitude, so don’t miss this meeting. 


The eleventh International Bee- 
keeping Congress will be held in Par- 
is, August 11 to 13, on the occasion 
of the Universal Exposition. 


The Western Pennsylvania Bee- 
keepers’ Association will meet at 
Canandota Lake on August 6. One of 
the editors of Gleanings will be on the 
program. 


There is a recent press release call- 
ing attention to an article entitled 
“Bee Breeding” written by W. J. No- 
lan, of the U. S. Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy and Plant Quarantine, Washing- 
ton, D. C. that will be published in 
the forthcoming Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. As was the 
case last year, the new Yearbook will 
be devoted entirely to the subject of 
breeding and genetics. As long as the 
supply lasts bona fide beekeepers and 
farmers may obtain copies of the 
Yearbook without cost by writing to 
the Department of Agriculture, oth- 

(Continued on page 508) 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





What a variety of 
conditions are found 
over the country this 
season and how dif- 
ferent they are from 
last year. 

Carrying Supers ¥, of 
a Mile 

A few weeks ago I 
went with the boys to 
help super some apia- 
ries 75 miles from 
Medina. Due to heavy 
rains it was impossi- 
ble to drive our truck 
up to one apiary. The 
colonies needed comb 
space so we _ were 
obliged to carry the supers by hand from 
the road into the yard, a distance of % 
of a mile. The day was blistering hot and 
to make matters worse we had to walk 
through puddles of water. This particular 
apiary has been located on that site for a 
number of years and never before have we 
seen so much water. For the past few 
years the weather during the summer 
months has been dry in that area and that 
particular apiary had always been acces- 
sible. 

The rainy weather in portions of the 
North has seriously affected the honey 
flow. We are hoping the weather may 
soon become settled. In certain regions, 
however, the rainfall has been scanty. 
Bees are Cross During Showery Weather 

Bees are likely to be cross if hives are 
opened too soon after a rain. Unless it is 
absolutely necessary to examine colonies, 
hives should not be opened if bees are not 
working well. We have noticed, however, 
that on some days, even though bees are 
working well, they are cross and resent 
being handled. On other days when they 
are working well it is possible to manipu- 
late colonies without receiving a sting. 
Apparently the nature of the weather 
must have a great deal to do with the 
temperament of bees. 

Ferocious Bees Cause Hasty Retreat 

I had a stinging experience some years 
ago in northern Michigan that I shall 
never forget. One cool morning during the 
buckwheat honey flow I decided to open 
a hive to see how the bees were storing 
surplus. I lighted my smoker (at least I 
thought I did). It seemed the bees in 
that hive were waiting for me, for no 





sooner had I inserted 
my hive tool under 
the corner of the cov- 
er than they rushed 
out in mass forma- 
tion and attacked me 
from all sides sting- 
ing me right through 
my clothing. When I 
attempted to use my 
smoker I discovered 
that it was not going 
well, nor was my bee 
veil properly adjust- 
ed. The bees forced 
their way up under 
my veil. The small 
amount of smoke I 
pr duced had no affect on the bees. I was 
forced to retreat. I didn’t run but I 
walked as rapidly as possible to a clump 
of evergreens near by, then crawled 
around under the trees and waited until 
most of the mad bees left. Never before 
or since have I been driven from an apia- 
ry. That experience taught me a lesson, 
viz., to open hives only when the bees are 
working well, also to have my bee veil 
properly adjusted and my smoker well 
lighted. This brings me to the matter of 
using a smoker properly. 

Lighting a Smoker and Smoker Fuel 

There are a number of little tricks to be 
learned about using bee smokers. First of 
all, a good smoker is essential. A small- 
sized one does very well for a few col- 
onies but a larger smoker is much more 
satisfactory for a large, or moderate- 
sized apiary. 

Years ago when I started lighting 
smokers I learned that the smoker should 
be lighted before the bee veil is put on, 
especially when a cotton or silk veil is 
used. I used to put my veil on before 
lighting my smoker, until I lost some per- 
fectly good veils by having them de- 
stroyed by the flames from the smoker be- 
fore the cover of the smoker was closed. 
So now I light my smoker and get it going 
well, then put on my veil. 

Good smoker fuel is essential. We use 
oily waste, as we can get it conveniently 
from our machine shop. Waste ignites 
easily and that is one reason we use it. 
Some say the odor from the waste has a 
tendency to make the bees cross. Perhaps 
so, but we haven’t experienced that diffi- 
culty. There are many other kinds of 
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, smoker fuel used; corn cobs, oily rags, 
burlap, and rotten wood. The important 
thing is to have some dry fuel to start the 
fire with and to use a small amount at 
first, until it is burning well, then more 
san be added. See Fig. 1, which illustrates 
the use of greasy waste. 

A word of caution should be sounded in 
connection with the storage of greasy 
waste or oily rags. Never store such ma- 
terial in a compact mass ina tightly 
closed place. Spontaneous combustion 
may oceur. We have our smoker fuel 
house,—a small building with a water 
tight roof but with air holes in the sides, 
some distance from our apiary house. 

Importance of Good Combs 

The value of good combs, consisting of 
worker cells, cannot be over-emphasized. 
Fig. 2 shows a standard comb practically 
filled with worker brood. Such combs are 
valuable especially for use in brood cham- 
bers. Any combs that are crooked or have 
patches of stretched or drone cells should 
be removed from brood chambers and re- 
placed with either good straight combs 
consisting of worker cells, or frames con- 
taining full sheets of foundation. Combs 
containing patches of drone cells may be 
used in supers as storage combs but we 
have found that the bees will fill the 
worker cells first and leave the drone 
cells empty for a time but may fill them 
later if comb space is scarce. It would 
seem preferable to have combs with the 
maximum number of worker cells to be 
used in supers as well as brood chambers. 

Taking Off Honey 

In last months’ talk reference was made 
to the advisability of leaving extracting 
supers of combs with the bees until they 
are at least three-quarters capped over. 
Fig. 3 shows two combs that are quite well 
capped and ready to take off to have the 
honey extracted. 

This year, due to the rainy weather and 
high humidity throughout much of the 
country, it will be necessary to leave 
honey on hives longer than usual so that 
it may be properly cured or ripened by 
the bees. During dry seasons bees can 
ripen honey more easily than during wet 
seasons. 

Honey that is removed from hives be- 
fore it is thoroughly ripened may ferment 
and eause trouble after being put into 
honey containers. 

A Scale Hive 

For the past few years we have had a 
seale hive in our home apiary, as shown 
in Fig. 4. Note the record tags which hang 
on small nails in front. We record the 
weight of this hive each day at 7 a. m. Ac- 
cording to Hoyle, the weight should be 
taken early in the morning just before 

(Continued on page 507) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 

erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 

sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 

longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE FOR SALE—White clover extracted in new 
60’s at market price. Also white ae — 
any grade. Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, , 2 


y — - HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
CHOICE CLOVER, extracted, 8c. Howard | carioad lots of California and western honeys. 


Grimble, Holcomb, N. ¥ We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 
FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


StahIiman, Grover Hill, Ohio. HONEY FOR SALE—Fifty tons non-granu- 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guaran- 
teed, although strict references are required. 





























FGR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. lating white comb honey in regular shallow ex- 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. tracting frames, suitable for general packing, 
HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 10¢ and lic. J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 





buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new oa Ptr Five-pound pails my specialty, Ed- 











60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
FINE QUALITY CLOVER in new 60's, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ott a a : 

ee Ee Se eee ee RASPBERRY HONEY—Put up in 60-Ib. cans 
CHOICE white clover honey in new 60's. for 10c a lb., 10-lb. cans by mail, prepaid up to 

Sample, 15¢c. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. and including third zone for $2.00 a can. Sam- 





ple by mail for 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, 

Lake City, Mich. 

— a — : FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clov- 
ion te aA = ae yaw ina er honey. Don’t let your customers be without 

= aoe eee etaaenteaamencatammiae = honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 


CHOICE MICHIGAN eclover honey in new 
60's. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 

















sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. ducers’ Association, Denver, Col. 
HOWDY’'’S HONEY—Extracted in_ sixties WE ARE NOW extracting our new crop of 
and comb. Howard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Michigan. Michigan clover honey. You will want te sell 
Michigan clover honey, so why not order direct. 


FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in six- Sixty-two years of experience. You will make 
Ohip 8c; amber, 7c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, no mistake if you 4 your stock of Michigan 
: clover honey from us. Write us your require- 
NEW CROP clover extracted honey, 7%c, ments. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 
or 7c ten cases. Sample 15c. A. J. Wilson, Michigan. 


Hammond, N. Y 
FOR SALE—New crop Tupelo honey. Bar- HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


rels, 7%c; sixties, 8c. Stevenson’s Apiary, BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 

Apalachicola, Fla. guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi- 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti- bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 

ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 | only, or on ©. O. D. terms except when the buy- 

Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 4 — thoroughly established his credit with 
. the seller, 


























WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in new 


























60’s. State amount wanted. Sample 15c. L. S. WANTED—wWhite, amber, and overheated 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. honey. State price. O. Jankowski, Russell, Ill. 

FOR SALE—1937 crop New York State WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Send 
white honey. Sample, 10c. as a on request. sample and quote price. John Harnack & Son, 
Frank R. Parmalee, Le Roy, N. Y. McGregor, Iowa. 

FANCY white comb, $3.50 case; No. 1 white CLOVER honey, extracted, case, truck or car- 
$3.25; mixed $3; white clover extracted, 8c lots. Send sample and price. F. M. Babcock, 
pound. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. Fredonia, N. Y. 

FANCY WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60-lb. WANTED—wWhite clover and amber extract- 
cans, 7% cents; 10 can lots, 7 cents. Sample ed honey. Mail samples and price. Jonkman & 
15e. Jas. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. Oosting, Evergreen Park, Ills. 

FANCY white clover honey in 60-lb., new WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
cans, 8c. Send for sample, 10c., and price by light amber extracted honeys. Any ‘amount. 
ton. A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Choice clover and amber ex- WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quanti- 
tracted honey. Write for prices and sample. ty, shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
Jonkman & Oosting, Evergreen Park, Ill. ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE, WANTED—wWhite and Amber Extracted 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60's. Sam- Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Apiaries, Oloverdale, Ohio. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE 


60-LB. TIN CANS—used once, 
V. W. Binderup, Minden, Nebr. 


YOUR WAX worked into medium brood 
foundation for 15c a lb.; 10 lbs. medium brood 
foundation, $4.10. Fred Peterson, Alden, Ia. 


WE CARRY a full line of beekeepers’ sup- 
plies. Honey taken in exchange. Prairie View 
Apiaries, 12213 12th St., Detroit, Michigan. 





25c each. 











COMB FOUNDATION at’ money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. E. 8S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 





SPECIAL—Limited supply of new 1% story 
observation hives. $5.00, without glass. Dis- 
count to dealers. H. Blitz, P. O. Box 8452, 
Phila., Pa. 


5 GALLON CANS—used once. Large open- 
ings, bright appearance. 1,200 singles, 10c; 900 
cases, 25c. S. P. Olarke, 110 Pond Street, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


QUALITY bee supplies at money-saving 
prices. Prompt shipment. We take honey and 
beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries, On- 
sted, Michigan. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WAX worked into comb foundation, accept- 
ed for trade in supplies or bought. Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. Walter , A 
Kelley, Paducah, Ky. 


BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
bee supplies manufactured by us. All prices 
the lowest. Free catalog. The Walter Kelley 
o., Paducah, Ky. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog up- 
on request. We take beeswax in trade for bee 
supplies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE—100 to 150 10-frame 1% to 
1 2/2 to 2-story whole colonies of bees, $5.00 
per colony. Take them all as they stand. Guar- 
anteed no bee disease. W. A. Wiley, 25 Com- 
merce St., West Point, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit, Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 

FOR SALE—Several thousand 5-gallon hon- 
ey cans in corrugated cartons. Wide mouth. 
Used once. Guaranteed as good as new. Price 
22c each f. o. b. Millersport. Send your check 
and state quantity. Central Ohio Apiaries, Mil- 
lersport, Ohio. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
Pa 


town, 
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YOUNG three-band Italian queens, at market 
price, mailed anywhere any time. D. W. Howell, 
Shellman, Georgia. 





FOR SALE—Italian queens, hardy mountain 
breed, honey-gatherers, 50 cents. Greulick & 
Son, Scotia, New York. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens, 50c each. 








Satisfaction guaranteed. Lamar Bee Oo., Box 
1503, Baton Rouge, La. 
OAKVALE APIARIES—Finest northern 


New York white clover comb honey. Forrest 
Dygert, Hammond, New York. 


QUEENS and Package Bees, Market agree- 
ment prices. Oypress supplies. Let us quote you 
on your needs. Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


QUALITY QUEENS — 3-banded _leather- 
colored Italians. They will build up your weak 
colonies, 50c. Carolina Apiaries, Haw River, N. 
CO. 











CAUCASIAN queens, 50 cents each. Discount 
to dealers. Prompt delivery, safe arrival, sat- 
isfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Rt. 4, 
Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, untested, 50c; 
select untested, 75c; tested, $1.00; select test- 
ed, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sam Hin- 
shaw & Son, Randleman, N. O. 


ITALIAN QUEENS from selected stock. Ex- 
periment Station Stock, 75c each; Spicer 
Stock, $1.00 each, any number. See ad. May 
a" June Gleanings. E. G. Carr, Pennington, 











FOR SALE—Subject to inspection, 75 col- 
onies bees with equipment for extracted and 
comb honey. All standard 10-frame in Al con- 
— Reasonable price. A. W. Perlick, Suring, 

18. 


LONG-TONGUED Caucasian bees and 
queens, gentle, prolific, hardy. Better honey 
gatherers, winter better. Queens, 50c each. 15% 
discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner Bee Oo., 
Greenville, Ala. 


FANCY GOLDEN Italian queens that build 
fancy colonies, good honey producers. Untested, 
50c; tested, $1.00. Requeen now with these 
queens, the main point in good beekeeping. 
Guilford Apiaries, Guilford College, N. OC. 


GOLDEN Queens, Excellent quality that pro- 
duce hardy, gentle workers. Personally reared. 
Untested, 50c; tested, $1.00. Health certificate. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ QUEENS—None better. 
Only choice selected queens sent out. Line-bred 
3-banded stock. Prices after May 20,—one lay- 
ing queen $1, six for $5. Special price on large 
quantities. Send for circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Oonn, 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian Queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three-band- 
ed; more gentle and just as good workers. Un- 
tested, 50c each; tested, $1.00 each. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, Rt. 2, N. O. 




















CAUCASIAN QUEENS—now 50 cents each. 
Miller’s Caucasians, Three Rivers, Texas. 


FRESH from our yards three-banded Italian 
queens, 50 cents each. Citronelle Bee Company, 
ane: Ala. 


EATHER-COLORED Italian Bees and 
enak Marketing agreement prices. 15% deal- 
ers discount. Try us with an order. M. I. Tindal 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Smal!l package and queen outfit 
in Mississippi. Bargain for cash. Or will sell 
100 colonies, and if desired, operate same on 
shares. Box 25, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 














THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens, 
of fine quality, and extra fine honey-gatherers. 
To make sure of a honey crop try our bees and 
queens. No disease here. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Marketing agreement prices. Alamance Bee 
Company, Geo. Elmo Ourtis, Mgr., Graham, 


Js 





CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 84 years for good winterers, 
hustlers, gentleness, and fine color, 75¢ each; 
dozen, $8.00; preapen, $6.00. Emil W. Gute- 
kunst, Colden, N. 
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JENSEN'S 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” 
STRAIN ITALIANS 


Now is the time to requeen for maximum 
results next year 


As the queen is the heart and soul of the 
colony, so is queen-rearing a most vital 
branch of beekeeping. On no other single 
item or practice does so much depend as on 
the quality of the queen. At the present 
price of queens you cannot afford to take 
a chance on ‘‘just queens.’’ Neither will it 
pay you to experiment with ‘‘home- 
raised,’’ or ‘‘short-cut,’’ methods to ac- 
complish what Queen Breeders have worked 
for years to do. By comparison, the road- 
side, or shade-tree mechanic, is about as 
well equipped to service today’s fine cars 
as the average beekeeper is to rear queens. 
If this were not so then nine-tenths of the 
southern breeders who have spent their best 
years and small fortunes—equipment, labor, 
and incidentals, would have been out of the 
business. There is no substitute for QUAL- 
LTY. 


QUEENS 





50c each 
1 or 1000 


Prompt shipment and freedom from 
disease GUARANTEED. 


QUEENS 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 
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GOLDEN Italian queens that produce work- 
ers. Very gentle to handle. Good honey gath- 
erers. 30 years a breeder. I don’t let a colony 
build over 12 cells at the time to get good 
queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. Untested, 50c; 
tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. D. T. Gaster, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. OC. 


LIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—We 
are one of the largest growers of queens in the 
United States, producing 100 queens or more 
daily. We ship only young, laying queens and 
guarantee them to be purely mated and satis- 
factory to you. You're the judge. Price 75c 
each. To dealers, 65c each. We need dealers in 
many localities. The Walter T. Kelley Oo., 
Paducah, Ky. 


‘*Mr. Walter Newcomb, Orsino, Fla. Dear 
sir: Thanks for the money order for $2.50 for 
five Silver Run queens in our introducing 
cages. All you have to do is be sure the colony 
to be requeened has no queen or queen cells. 
Hang the cage between frames of brood. She 
will be laying within three to five days but 
wajt six to ten days to remove the cage.—Re- 
spectfully, Silver Run Apiaries.’’ Good stock. 
Good queens. No loss in introducing. Simplici- 
ty. Saves time and money. Try our queens. 
Silver Run Apiaries, Phenix City, Ala. 


ROOT EXTRACTORS 


FOR SALE—Root 4-frame automatic reversi- 
ble extractor, with pulley for motor power. 
$25.00. H. A. Kelm, 810 Moore St. Waterloo, 
Illinois. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED—Exchange printing for 
Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn. 
BEST BEE HUNTING OUTFIT. Many good 
testimonials. Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 





honey. 











Prices 
are Down 


Take advantage of lower prices 
and requeen those failing colon- 
ies with queens of PROVEN 
QUALITY. 


Untested queens, each....$ .50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 2.55 
Other sizes at agreement prices. 


Rossman & Long 


Moultrie, Georgia 








WANTED—FILTER PRESSES—all sizes 
and types. Also bottling equipment. Oonsoli- 
dated Products Co. Inc., 15-21 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 
in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membersip of the Club, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
L. Illingworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Roys- 
ton, Herts, England. 


CIDER MILLS 


SWEET CIDER AND HONEY make an ideal 
combination for roadside’ stands Presses, 
graters, pumps, filters and supplies. Booklet 
B—How to keen cider sweet and make vinegar 
quickly—free. Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 














Queens Queens 
Three-Banded Leather- 


Colored Italians 


If you are interested in results, order 


our Three-Banded Leather-Colored 
Italians. 


Price 50c—15% Discount to Dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 508) 


dawn, before any bees leave the hive. But 
who wants to get up at 4 o’clock? 


Last year our scale hive gained over 100 
pounds during the season and during one 
day it gained 9 pounds. I have a brother 
in Ontario, Canada, who keeps a scale 
hive each year. His record gain was 26 
pounds in one day a number of years ago. 
Last summer I met a beekeeper in Wis- 
consin who reported a gain of 27 pounds 
in a day. 


I have weighed the hive late in the ev- 
ening and then again early in the morn- 
ing, during a honey flow and found that 
the hive weighed about 1144 pounds less in 
the morning than it did in the evening. 
This is doubtless accounted for by the 
evaporation of water from the nectar 
during the night. 

A seale hive is convenient in that it 
serves as a barometer in determining the 
intensity of the honey flow. 








METAL 


EDWARDS #533: 


*\\ Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
. ments today for money-saving 
puce, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
833-883 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. onio 










HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 


STEVENSON’S GOLDENS, 


REAL QUALITY QUEENS. The kind you 
NEED, WANT, AND SHOULD HAVE, for we 
are very prolific, and our bees are so gentle; 
and are the best of honey producers. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
Prices as per marketing agreement. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES, 
Westwego, La. 





Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

tle swarming, dependable workers— 

10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Win- 
tered here out-of-doors and bred in a climate 
like their native land—severe winters—cold 
windy springs—thus insuring their good quali- 
ties. Foundation stock from mountainous 
province of Terek, Caucasus. 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted per col- 
ony over the whole yard. 81 years’ experience 
with them. Have supplied many State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations with 
them. My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 

Prices—Untested queens, 1 to 6, 60c each; 
six or more, 50c each. Tested, $1.00 each. Breed- 
ing queens, $5.00 each. 

Both races winter better than average Ital- 
ians. Both races build up more readily during 
the unfavorable springs of our eastern and 
northern states and are ready for the early 
flow. Both these races will improve your Ital- 
ians in gentleness and honey gathering. August 
is not too late to do requeening. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 








Merrill’s Queens 


are backed by 27 years’ 
experience. Try them. 


50c each, 42%c to dealers. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


BUCATUNNA, Mississippi 





























2%-lb. 
2%-lb. 

5-Ib. 

5-lb. 
10-Ib. 
10-Ib. 
60-lb. 
60-lb. 
60-Ib. 


cans, per case of 24 
cans, per carton of 100 
pails, per case of 12 
pails, per carton of 50 
pails, per case of 6 
pails, per carton of 50 
cans, in bulk, each 
cans, per bex of 3 ........ 
cans, per carton of 24. 
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DON’T FAIL TO READ THIS AD! 


While prices are steadily rising and rising, we are able to offer TIN CONTAINERS 
at these sensationally low figures. Don’t be misinformed about our containers. They 
are absolutely fresh, new stock—having just arrived from the Can Company—and the 
pails are soldered with pure tin solder—a feature you can’t afford to ignore. 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 
For prices on Comb Honey Wrappers, Shipping Cases, and Glass Jars, 
refer to our 1937 catalog. 
All shipments made within 24 hours after order is received. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, BOYD, WIS === 
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CONTAINERS 


C fy 


Bee Suppues 


98% of Orders Shipped 
the Same Day 


Friction Top Pails. 
Sixty Pound Cans—2%” cap. 
Glass Jars—4 styles—7 sizes. 
Cellophane Wrappers. 
Comb Honey Window Cartons. 
Comb Honey Shipping Cases. 
Car-Load Stocks. 

You can depend on prompt 
shipment. 


Write for price list. 


The A. I. Root Company of lowa 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 501) 
erwise copies may be _ obtained 


through Congressmen or by purchase 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. The volume 
will be sold at cost, and reprints of 
the separate articles will also be 
available in limited numbers both for 
free distribution and for sale at a 
nominal price. 


The American Honey Institute 
calls attention to the Harvest Festival 
which comes October 25 to 30, and 
suggests that beekeepers get their 
displays in grocers’ windows and 
furnish the grocers with a supply of 
Festival Recipe Leaflets. Then let the 
windows sell the honey while they 
attend the International Beekeepers’ 
Congress at Washington, D. C., Octo- 
ber 25-27. Festival programs and 
other material are now ready for 
mailing. 


CARNIOLAN & AUSTRIAN QUEENS 
Our queens are hardy, gentile, prolific, great 
honey-gatherers, builders of very white combs. 
Use mostly wax in place of propolis. No fou)- 
brood here. No package bees. 
Untested Queens, June 1 to Nov. 1, 50c. 
A. M. MIDDLETON, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 














THREE-BANDED 


Post Office: 
Shasta, Shasta Co., 
CALIFORNIA 


Slhasta 


Geo. W. Moore 





REARED IN THE MOUNTAINS (3500 Feet Elevation) 
SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS 50c EACH, NET 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Apiaries-: Byres Otic 


CALIF. 
F. W. Chapman —— 











ATTENTION NORTHWEST PRODUCERS! 


BUY AMERICAN CANS AND PAILS 
IN MINNEAPOLIS AND SAVE 


CARLOAD BUYERS 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES BEFORE 
You BUY. AS NORTHWEST DISTRIBU- 
TORS FOR THE AMERICAN CAN COM- 
PANY. WE ARE IN A POSITION TO SAVE 
YOU MONEY ON YOUR 1937 CAN RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 





PRICES ON GLASS CONTAINERS 
ON REQUEST 





WE ARE CASH BUYERS OF ALL 
GRADES OF HONEY 


AMERICAN FRICTION TOP PAILS» 


100 500 
GR. ccccccces $3.50 $6.95 $33.00 
10-TR. cccccvccs 5.00 9.95 47.75 


STANDARD 60-LB. SQUARE CANS 
(2%” opening—Bulk Cans by truck only) 
10 50 10 300 
$3.20 $15.50 $30. “00 $84.00 
STANDARD 60-LB. SQUARE CANS 
(2%” opening—Packed 24 toa shipping 
carton) 


83 cartons 
$24.12 


10 cartons 
$73.20 
cash with 
without 


1 carton 

$8.28 
F. O. B. Minneapolis—Terms, 
order. Prices subject to change 
notice. 


HONEY SALES CO., 1808 North Washington Ave, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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HONEY MARKET 
(Continued from page 461) 


d many colonies had to be fed even through the e 
: dandelion flow. 
e Idaho—Nectar-bearing plants are blooming 





]- but because of the alfalfa weevil and the unfav- 
1e orable weather bees have not much more than 
made a living. Second cutting alfalfa is about to FROM CHICAGO 
of bloom and bees have built up so they are in 
e good shape to work on it. Rainfall has been 
or more favorable than in some other years. 


Utah—tThe season has been backward and 

a bees have not built up in colony population nor LARGE STOCKS 
recovered from the effects of the severe winter 
as beekeepers would like. Alternating cold and 


We keep the goods ready for immediate 











t warm weather has resulted in much chilled shipment 
€ brood and spring dwindling has been much in 
al evidence. Because of the weevil, alfalfa was cut B li 
id too early to be of help to the bees and other S 
ir minor plants have failed to yield more than ee upp 1€s ; 
. enough to supply daily colony needs. In some Extractors and extracting equipment. 
id yards colony strength is below what it was a Every item listed in Root catalog 
of month ago. However, prospects are now more —_ 
he encouraging. H ‘- 
n ntainers 
y TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY oney Containe 
rs Glass and tin packages, cases, cartons, 
0- WELL-BRED Italian queens, good as any, and wrappers 
ad 50c. Louis W. Millis, Jr., Rt. 111, Upper Dar- A most complete assortment 
by, Pa. — 
or >. RItIVER a 
WANTED—White extracted, comb and . ais . 
chunk. Advise price and how packed. Kedash Profit oy ee ee tn a for new 
iS Brothers, Chillicothe, Ghio. Root 1937 catalog. 





FOR SALE—800 Standard hives Italian bees 


eat on wired combs, located in central Virginia, in ] R C f Chi 
bs. 20 apiaries. All colonies in best-grade, patented A. ° oot 0. O cago 








yal- equipment. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 
Complete extracting equipment and stock of 224 West Huron Street 
shallow and full-depth supers. Write or wire CHICAGO. ILLS. 
Maxwell Brothers, Inc., Box 762, Lynchburg, 
. Virginia. 








| 





ji« 





ee 


TEST YOUR COMBS | 


AFTER YOU ARE THROUGH EXTRACTING 








The Best Brood Foundation 
Under all Conditions is 


Three-Ply Airco 


Foundation 








THAT IS 


THE VERDICT OF THE BEES 
‘‘BEST BY THE BEE TEST’’ 
REPLACE POOR COMBS WITH 3-PLY 


“mz The A. |. Root Co. 


TESTER MEDINA, OHIO BEE SUPPLIES } 
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— == THRIFTY = 
Three-Banded Italian Queens 


50c each 
15% discount to dealers 
Young, vigorous queens will help you 
prepare your colonies for winter and 
bring them out in the spring ready for 
the early flow of nectar. Replace your 
old or inferior queens now and reduce 
winter loss and spring dwindling. 
Forty-four years’ experience assures you 
of the best stock 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892. 





























Mack’s QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


Head your colonies with MACK'S 
Big Vigorous 8-band Italians, The only 
breeder in the world that gets All his 
cells started and completed in Queen 
Right Colonies. Just the way bees do it 
naturally. The cells Mack produces are 
as near perfect as bees can build them 
and the queens that emerge from them 
will in due time Speak for Themselves. 
You can Depend on Mack for Better 
Queens, Prompt service and Fully Guar- 
anteed for only 50c each. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


(The Bee & Honey Man) 
ROBINSON Rt.2 ILLINOIS 
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ORTHODOX TREATMENT FOR AF .B, 
(Continued from page 469) 


Mr. Bergin come to a new town or 
locality they either call up or go and 
see the beekeepers whose bees they 
intend to inspect the next day. They 
have an understanding with each bee 
man to the effect that if they find 
A.F.B. they have his permission to 
burn the colonies and make a com- 
plete clean-up. This means burning 
bees and infected material. When the 
necessity for burning is explained 
permission is readily granted. 


Right here is a point for every in- 
spector in the United States. Get per- 


(Continued on page 518) 









August Queens! 


Marketing Agreement Prices 








The Puett Company 


“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty” 


HAHIRA, GEORGIA 














WHEN YOU PAY FOR 


Good Bees and Queens 


Be sure you get them, Order Forehand’s. 
How many times have you been disap- 
pointed in stock and service? And just 
think for the same price you could have 


had Forehand’s. 
Early blooming plants enable us to 
rear queens from natural sources. 


2-lb. pkg. bees with unt. queen... .$1.95 
3- lb. pkg. bees with unt. a. . 2.65 
Untested queens oon 


N. Forehand, - DeLand, Fla. 








Better Queens 


We realize your queens must be good. We 
select all breeding stock very carefully 
from a strain of hard working bees. Our 
methods of rearing your queens are most 
modern. We produce those BETTER 
QUEENS that you should have to make 4 
PROFIT. Order today. We will ship immedi- 
ately. Selected untested queens, 50c each. 


15% discount to dealers. 


N. B. Smith & Company 
Calhoun, Alabama 

















BIG ADS, BIG CLAIMS 


don’t get honey. Our bees do. 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 
SULLIVAN’S APIARIES 
Gilbertown, Ala. 








Package Bees and Queens 


By Pound, Ton or Car 
Service—Satisfaction 
Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
for particulars. 


VICTOR APIARIES : : UVALDE, TEXAS 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 
(Continued from page 497) 


the honey will absorb moisture and 
cause labels to become damp and 
soggy. We have found that the addi- 
tion of sodium silicate or ‘water 
glass” at the rate of two or three ta- 
blespoonfuls to the pint of flour paste 
overcomes the tendency of labels to 
peel off and does not absorb moisture 
in damp weather. Sodium silicate is 
reputed to cause fading of labels 
when used in the pure state, but we 
have had no trouble with it when 
used as stated. It has a tendency to 
discolor paste when boiled with it, 
but does not do so if added at a lower 
temperature. It is carried in handy 
pint cans by some auto supply deal- 
ers under the name of “running- 
board cement.” If a fresh piece of 
paraffined paper is placed under the 
cap of a can each time after opening 
it will come off easier next time.—H. 
D. Tennent, Velasco, Texas. 


An American Honey Institute Trailer 


Recently I talked with a number 
of concerns who send out trailers to 
advertise and demonstrate their pro- 
ducts. One electric company states 
that it has increased its sales better 
than 50 per cent by carrying elec- 
trical appliances to the door of the 
country home. 


What can we do about getting a 
trailer for the American Honey In- 
stitute? Equipped with a demonstra- 
tion kitchen, it could be taken from 
one end of the country to the other, 
to attend beekeepers’ meetings and 
demonstrations in the smaller towns 
and cities. 


How would beekeepers like to have 
a portable kitchen that could be taken 
to a series of meetings in every state? 
Here is something for our beekeepers 
to think about, and suggestions are 
solicited. 

Of course, the big “catch’’ in the 
whole idea is—how are we going to 
acquire a suitable trailer? But if the 
idea is once started, it may be that it 
will work out much easier than we 
expect. 

The suggestion has been made al- 
ready that the Institute make up a 
sticker to be sold for this purpose, 
= the proceeds to go into a trailer 
und. 


I would appreciate the comments of 


our beekeepers on this idea. 
—H. F. Wilson 
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NO BETTER QUEENS EVER 
CAME DOWN THE PIKE 


Than the kind produced during the 
BUCKWHEAT honey flow this month. 
With acres of bloom, well-fed bees pro- 
duce the finest of queens. HOLLOPE- 
TER’S strain of three-band Italians has 
stood the test of 26 years before the bee- 
keeping public with increasing favor 
each session. 

Untested queens, 60c each, or two or 
more, 50c. Tested queens, $1 each. Safe 
arrival and_ satisfaction guaranteed. 
Most orders are filled by return mail. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


ROCKTON, PA. 
(With Gleanings from 1911) 














Bright Italian Queens 


Bred from queen now four years old, 
whose colonies, in her third year, (1936), 
produced 300 pounds of surplus honey. I 
have been breeding this strain for 12 
years and guarantee them to satisfy, and 
not to sting you to death. Specify which 
stock is wanted. Prices, 1 to 24, 60c 
each; 25 or more, 50c each. 15% to deal- 
ers 


WEST BRANCH APIARIES 


GROVER HILL, OHIO 














Caucasian Queens of Quality! 


This is what you get when you buy our queens, 

the longest of the long-tongued, gentlest of 

the gentle, and second to none in honey gath- 
ering. ‘‘Nature’s own gift.’’ 

Orders filled by return mail, untested, 50c 
each; tested, $1.50 each; select tested, $2.00 
each. Breeders mailed in cage, $5.00 each, on 
two combs $7.00 each. Every queen guaranteed 
to please. 


BOLLING BEE Co., BOLLING, ALA. 





We will furnish the rest of the season the 
same good quality 


GOLDEN AND BRIGHT 3-BANDED 
QUEENS 


at 50¢c each. Once you try them you will al- 
ways. Been in business for over 35 years. 


E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 
Powell Owen, Mgr. Greenville, Ala. 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees 
and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Marketing Agreement Prices 
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What an Easy Way to Tella 
Honey Story! 











and it is Fun, too, to 


























The Institute’s five-page demonstrator’s outline and thirty-six page 
reference text will give you the information necessary. Take advantage 
of the fair season by giving daily honey demonstrations at your county 


and state fairs. 


The outline and reference text will be mailed for twenty cents (20c) 
and will include a sample set of leaflets containing tested recipes. Order 
a supply of this material for distribution at your fairs. Any one of our 
leaflets distributed after a honey demonstration will make many honey 


sales for you. 














American Honey Institute 


Madison Wisconsin 





























This page donated to the American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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AUGUST---A Good Time to Requeen 
WHY? 


Young queens introduced now produce populous colonies of young bees for winter. 
Populous colonies for winter, given ample protection and stores mean strong col- 
onies next spring. 

Strong colonies next spring will be ready for any honey flow that may come next 
season. Root Queens will help you to secure larger crops. 


LAYING QUEENS 


4, 75c each; 5—24, 70c each; 25 or over, 65c each. 


The A. I Root Company, Medina, 0. 
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CONTAINERS! 


We Ship Day Order is Received (Order from this Ad.) 


5-lb. Pails $3.15 for 50 $6.30 for 100 
FRICTION TOP PAILS 10-Ib. Pails....... 4.65 for 50 9.30 for 100 


60-POUND CANS In Lots of ; | 50 | 100 _ 
60-lb. Cans (used), each....... Pera 2! $0. = 

60-lb. Cans (new), osaret .35 

60-lb. Cans (used), 2 in crate, crated... are ane F “60 

60-lb. Cans (new), 2 in crate, crated : 95 

GLASS JARS (Sunburst) —~S a ” 
Modernistic Glass Jars with Caps. | 1 Case 10 Cases | 50 Cases 
(Packed in corrugated re-shipping cases.) Per Case Per Case Per Case 
a Ff = & ee See eee re ee $0.85 me - = 
| 














Case, 2 doz. 6%-oz. Jars.............. .70 
Case, 1 doz. 82 -oz. Jars........ ee .80 
SO a ee 85 


COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASES |_ 10 cases 


Corrugated holding 24 sections......... ore | 
4”x5”"x1%"—4\%4 "x4%"x1% a | $2.50 $12.00 $19.00 
Wood Shipping pen (all sizes), holding 24 sections | 4.30 20.00 88.00 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS _ For Comb Honey (AIl Sizes) 
Printed 3 Colors for 4%4"x4%4"x1 %"”—4"x5"x1% "—4%4"x44%"x1%”"” Sections. 
State Size | Per 100 | Per 500 |! For4%4”"x4%"x1%” | Per 100 | Per 500 
. | $0.50 | $2.40 





50 cases | 100 cases 




















Requeen this Fall with Superior queens—queens that will build strong colonies and pro- 
duce bumper crops. The bees from our Ultra Violet Ray treated queens are extremely gen- 
tle. All this for the same price of ordinary queens. 
1 to 9 queens.... ; .75¢ each 

10 to 24 queens... a ....65¢ each 

BE GP GOTO GWOOMS. 2. ccc cccceves 60c each 
You won’t know the profit of beekeeping until your colonies are headed by Ultra Violet 
Ray treated queens. 


WANTED—White and Amber Extracted Honey __ 


We will pay the best market price for your honey. Send us a sample and tell us how much 
you have for sale. We can furnish empty containers. Your check mailed the day your ship- 
ment is received. 





All Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
Pearl and Walnut Streets - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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BEES OF GOLD 
Personally reared powerful GOLDEN 
QUEENS improved and bred UP from 
Italian stock. Remarkably beautiful 
bees, gentle, large, and OHAMPION 
HONEY PRODUCERS! 


60c each, postpaid. 
50c each, in single shipments 
of ten or more. 


SPOERRI APIARIES 
St. Bernard, P.0O., Louisiana 


























QUEENS! 


—THE VERY BEST— 
Fifty Cents Each 


Italians - Caucasians 


Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Texas 


























GET RUNNING'S BEES 
And Get Honey—They Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive Mich- 


igan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING’S 
bees and queens as cheap as othera. 

All bees and queens shipped from our 
Alabama Apiaries. 
2-lb. pkg. and queen, $1.95; 3-lb. pkg. 
and queen, $2.55. Untested Italian 
Queens, 50c. No discounts. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 
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(Continued from page 466) 


in a mechanical refrigerator, stir ev- 
ery 15 minutes until quite thick. 

For a more substantial sherbet one 
cup of top milk or light cream and 
one cup of whipping cream may be 
used. Scald the top milk, add sugar 
and honey. When cold, add fruit 
juices—a grapejuice-pineapple com- 
bination produces a delightful flavor, 
and pineapple and orange is equally 
good. Fold in beaten egg whites and 
the whipped cream. Freeze without 
stirring allowing 2 to 4 hours. 

Iced Coffee 

Must you have your coffee both 
summer and winter? Then try iced 
coffee, honey sweetened. It is de- 
licious and refreshing as well. To be 
at its best the coffee should be made 
just before serving. Add honey to hot 
freshly made coffee and pour into 
tall glasses well fortified with ice 
cubes. We like to use coffee cubes, 
ordinary coffee infusion, frozen in 
the trays of a mechanical refrigera- 
tor. Using these there is no dilution 
as the beverage is chilled. If ice is 
used the coffee must be made extra 
strong to allow for the dilution 
caused by the melting ice. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 





Hilbert 
Method 


Cut Comb 
Honey 


free full information on Out Comb Honey Hunks 


and Ohunks. 
Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. 





PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 
Attorney for The A. I. Root Oo. 








— 


Sumterville, Ala., or Filion, Mich — ., Boot Oo 
BETTER-BRED QUEENS "iit" 


$0.50 each. 4214 cents to dealers. 


Head all of your colonies with our Better Bred Stock. They have proven 
their good qualities throughout the U.S. A. and Canada. Use them for in- 
crease, requeening and swarm control. 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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DIAMOND 


HONEY FOR SALE 
PACKED OR BULK 
A CAN OR A CARLOAD 
THE DIAMOND MATCH CoO. 
Chico, California 

















For Sale! 


Pure Italian Queens and Bees 





Nothing but the best. Bright yellow and 
three-banded queens, 50c each. Try us 
with a part of your wants in bees. 
Retail and Wholesale Prices 











You send for them—they go 
GRAYDON BRO8. 


Route 2 Greenville, Ala. 





QUEENS! 


Our queens are bred from stock 
recently imported from Italy. 
Very prolific, gentle and great 
workers. ‘ 

50c each, any amount. 







The Crowville Apiaries 


Winnsboro, La., Rt. 1. 











**We have discarded steam and power 
knives and have chosen the Rosedale 
Steam Uncapping Plane entirely in our 
honey house.’’ Yours truly, Dadant & 
Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET TO 
DEALERS 

G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.; Da- 
dant & Sons, and all Lewis-Dadant deal- 
ers. C. W. Aeppler, Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
A. G. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss.; The 
Diamond Match Co., Ohico and Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Superior Honey Oo., Og- 
den, Utah; A. E. Wright & Sons, Nampa, 
Idaho; F. W. Jones & Son, Bedford, 
Quebec, and Guelph, Ont.; T. Eaton Oo., 
Winnipeg, Man.; Bathgate & Davie, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatchewan’ Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Regina, Sask.; S. 
P. Hodgson & Sons, New Westminster, 
B. C.; R. Steele & Brodie, Wormit, Dun- 
dee, Scotland; The Alliance Bee Sup- 
plies Co., Dunedin, N. Z.; Beekeepers’ 
Association, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 


Rosedale Hutterian Mutual Corp. 
ELIE, MANITOBA 

















Italian 
Carniolan 
Caucasian 


QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries. 
Breeding Carniolans from Im- 
ported Stock. 

Price 50 cents each. 
RONALD KIRK, Rockton, Pa. 
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DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


——falcon— 
| Quality Prodac® 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 






































WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MEN- 
TION GLEANINGS. 
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MARKET 
YOUR HONEY 


Finest Honey (Containers 


eae A 








Get ROOT Prices 


on Complete Service 
of Honey Selling 
Helps. Glass Jars, 
Cans, Pails, Labels, Car- 
tons and Shipping Cases. 
Newspaper Advertising 
Plates. 














T Bure HONEY ween 





-ot 
«ts » 
“AN 
€ 
8 . 


30 Label 
Designs 








TMALTELGULTIRESSBESED 
eh shes i eitinent i 

















r eee 
} leer 
| ls, 
le Send Your 
Ease Order 
= Now 











THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Northeastern Quebec MINK 


=————==For Sale! 


We offer a limited number of these 
fine mink for sale, delivery in Novem- 
ber. As fine a quality of dark and extra 
dark mink that money can buy from a 
prolific strain that has averaged over 
five per litter this season, with one lit- 
ter of nine. 

Prices reasonable and a fair deal as- 
sured. Reference. Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Markham, Ont. 

I have been a contributor to Glean- 
ings reading columns for over 30 years. 


J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 

















Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time. Inquire for International Mon- 

ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 

at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

















SERVICE 


From SYRACUSE 





HONEY CONTAINERS 


We can ship your orders promptly for 
60-lb. cans, in wood cases or in bulk. 
Friction-top pails, 2%-lb., 5-lb., and 
10-lb. Glass jars—all sizes—three styles. 
Cartons, wrappers, corrugated cases 

for comb honey. 
Send for our latest price list. 
EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT 

Let us help you select an extracting 
outfit that will best suit your needs! 
Let us know how many colonies you 
have, whether you intend to increase, 
and we shall quote on the best and most 
reasonably-priced outfit for you. 


OLD COMBS AND CAPPINGS 


Send these to us to be rendered. Our 
shallow steam presses get out all the 
wax. All rendering is done promptly at 
reasonable rates, and we pay the highest 
market price for beeswax. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse | | 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. | | 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
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The Test that Tells! 





4 


BEST 


BY THE 


BEE 
TEST 


4 





BEE SUPPLIES 


oe 


See Your Local 


ROOT DEALER 


ue 


Leading Bee Supply Manufacturers 
Since 1869 











ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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Queens 
Queens 
Queens 


Following the package bee rush we are ready 
for the greatest queen business in our his- 
tory. Whether you wish one queen or a 
thousand we can supply you quickly. Re- 
member Quality Bred Queens for business, 
every queen a good one and guaranteed to 
please, 


Untested Queens, 





Gs 6 nc snncseee $..50 


gC ee” Pere 1.00 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queens, each..... 1.95 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queens, each.... 2.55 


Pkg. bees without queens, deduct price of 
queens. 


York Bee Company 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S. A. 


(The Home of Quality Products) 
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ORTHODOX TREATMENT FOR A.F.B. 
(Continued from page 510) 
mission before you burn. Never use 
the strong arm of the law unless it is 
absolutely necessary. In all the six- 
teen years that Mr. Heard has been 
working he has never had trouble 
but once, and now that trouble-mak- 














Paimetto Quality Queens 


50c each balance of season. 
15% discount to queen dealers. — 
Don’t fail to requeen your colonies 
this summer with these Queens. It is the 
best insurance you can have for a 1938 
crop of honey. Prompt delivery and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS, 
Belton, 8. C. BR. D. 2. 





er is his good friend. 

James I. Hambleton of the Bee 
Culture Laboratory at Beltsville, 
Maryland, has suggested that boiling 
lye water will be as effective as 
burning. While this is probably true, 
it would be practically impossible to 
carry around a tank large enough to 
submerge the hives, and much more 
difficult to get a big tank of boiling 
water. The plan of burning as here 
shown does not injure the hives, and 
ten hives can be sterilized in the man- 
ner here shown in a space of seconds. 

Perhaps sometime in the distant 
future it may not be necessary to 
burn bees, but that time has not yet 
come. I am entertaining hopes for a 
resistant strain of bees; but this 
strain is not ready for the public yet 
and may never be. In the meantime 
burning of combs and infected ma- 
terial is a necessity according to the 
opinion of 95% of the bee inspectors 
of the country and they ought to 
know. 








QUEENS Balaace of Season. 50c each 


We are now producing queens from the 
daughters of the Iowa Girl. This queen 
of our own strain sold to a customer in 
Iowa, produced 5 honey crops and did 
not attempt to swarm. Our location is 
free of disease. 

TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 























2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 





Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Southern Headquarters for Good Queens 


Gentle, prolific, evenly marked, Three-Banded Italians. Best honey 
producers. Many leading commercial beekeepers use and endorse this 
strain. Annual requeening pays and the satisfaction of having all fine 
stock is worth the cost. Prompt deliveries. Now until November select 
young laying queens 50c each, any number. 


H. C. SHORT, Fitzpatrick, Alabama 














Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

etc., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE 


Morgan Kentucky, U. 8. A. 

















| Silver it is Sterling 

Nl Automobiles it is Packard 
“«# Hats it is Stetson 

$ Queens it is Cutts 

2-lb. pkg. with queen......... $1.95 


3-lb. pkg. with queen........ 2.55 
Untested queens............- 50 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 


Rt. 1. Montgomery, Ala. 
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Knight's 
Dependable 


Queens 


TREAT YOURSELF to THE BEST 
Line-bred, Three-banded Leather- 
Colored Italians, Accredited and 
Certified by Alabama State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

They are extra large, producing large bees. All 


queens carefully reared and are the best that 
can be produced. 


All queens guaranteed mated pure. 


PRICE POST PAID Select (one grade), 50c. 
No charge for clipping. No disease. Prompt 
shipment. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
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Queens Via Return Mail. 
No delays. I ship when 
you want them. 
i Price List 
Select Untested Queens, 
50c each. 
Select Tested, $1.00 each. 


15% Discount to Dealers 
For Re-sale. 














Accredited and certified by 
Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


All Queens Guaranteed 
Purely Mated i 


| W. E. HARRELL 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 
HAYNEVILLE Alabama f} 





























Lady - Like | 


Caucasians 
The World’s Gentlest Bee 


eee ) 








Select young queens, 50c each 
for the remainder of the season. 
If you want genuine MOUN- 
TAIN GREY CAUCASIANS. 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Alabama 
is the place to get them. 
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